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Health, Water, and Gas. 

OT a few interesting par. 
ticulars with regard to the 
} population, as well as to the 
#9 sanitary movement, of the 
metropolis, are given in 
the last Report of the 
Registrar-General. The in- 
crease in the number of the 
inhabitants, during the past | 
year, was 44,459, of which | 
figures 41,358 represent the | 







tion. The balance between. 


genealogy shows to have often | 
been the test,—of decrease in 


we leave the region of geometry. Although 
coincidences may exist, we should be very slow 


physiological law can be indicated by such an 


hand, an assumed identity of sanitary conditions, 





_ Value to the latter. 





radius. It includes Richmond and Kingston, in 
Surrey ; Bromley, in Kent; Brentford, Harrow, 


to imagine that anything of the nature of ajand Uxbridge, in Middlesex; Cheshunt, in 


Hertfordshire; and Stratford and Barking, in 


extraordinary process. As we have, on the one/| Essex. The bounds were fixed by Sir Robert 


Peel. The area is equivalent to 446,720 acres ; 


and, on the other hand, anomalous results as to | and the population is estimated by the Registrar- 
density, it is far more natural to conclude that | General at 4,207,167 for 1875 
we have attributed too much permanence to the | thus about ten souls per acre, or rather less than 
former element, and have assigned an imaginary | a fourth of that of the second zone. The rate 
Again, density may be / of mortality of Greater London is 22-7 ; of which 


The density is 


viewed under two aspects, as it affects the dis. | 3°7 is by zymotic diseases. In the outer ring 


excess of births over deaths, | trict, and as it affects the house. Of these two, | alone the annual mortality is set down at the 
and the remaining 8,101 the we should be disposed to expect that the latter | corrected rate of 17°9. But fever is more fatal 
balance of country immigra- | was by far the most potent element in the sani-| in this outer ring than in inner London. The 


tary condition of a city. It will probably be | sewage of this district is in an unsatisfactory 


the number of the sexes, which | found that the respective ratesof mortality which | condition, andthe watersupply is inadequate. For 
is the test—at least, which | Prevail in the metropolis and in our larger towns | the service of this whole great province of Greater 


depend far more closely on the state of and London there are forty-eight gas companies ; 


most unhealthy districts, and thus on the maxi. 


fourteen in inner London, and thirty-four in the 
the reproductive power of mum mortality of the worst abodes, than on the | outer ring ; and seventeen water companies, eight 
) race, retains ite normal pro- | difference between the more open and better- | in inner London, nine in the outer ring. Five 
Vy portion, the extra number of built portions of the towns. If so, overcrowd- | local boards only have yet supplied their districts 
births and deaths of males very ing in comparatively a few number of houses is with water. As to the companies in the inner 

§ nearly counterbalancing one an- a more serious evil,as measured by the average | district, the share capital of nine gas com- 
) other. More boy babies are born death-rate of the town, than increase of density | panies is returned at 10,482,9001., and the loans 
than girls; but more boys die at per acre by building and inhabiting new houses. | raised by them at 1,729,212/.; making a total 
an early age, so that the fair pro-|In this view of the case, if an increase of | capital of 12,212,112/. The total capital expended 
portion of the sexes is normally density of four or five persons per acre is accom. | by the eight metropolitan water companies is 


maintained. We find indications of the result of panied by such an improvement in the way of | stated at 10,738,7161. The annual payments by 
the wholesale clearance and demolition of over- pulling down over-crowded houses as to reduce | way of dividend and interest on the above capital 
crowded houses that have for some time past the average number of inhabitants per house of 22,950,828/. were by the last published 


wage = 


been going on in the metropolis to be given in a from 7°'8 to 66, we cannot but think that the | accounts 981,176/. for the gas companies, and 
very marked manner in the Report. Theaverage effect of the increase per acre would be alto. | 662,483/. for the water companies ; being 
number of inhabitants per house in 1869 was gether inappreciable,—or, to say the very least, | 1,643,659/. in all. This gives a rate of interest 
given in the Report for that year at 7°8 persons. incapable of even approximate determination. | of a little over eight per cent. for the gas com- 
In the past year the density of population was| The increase which has actually taken place | panies, and a little over six per cent. for the 
reduced by no less than 15 per cent., the average has been chiefly in the outlying districts of Ken- | water companies, the average paid on the aggre- 


number of inhabitants per house being only 6°6. | 
Tais great improvement as to the crowding of 
houses must be set off against a general increase 
in density of population per acre of 40 to 44 
persons. The rate of mortality for 1875 was 
237 deaths out of every 10,000 persons. In 1869 
it was 246 deaths out of the same number. 

It is stated by the Registrar.General that, 
under the existing sanitary conditions prevailing 
in England, the rate of mortality increases with 
the density of the population ; and that the rela- 
tion of the two rates of increase is such that 
the increase in the former is as the eighth root 
of the increase of the latter. Of course, any 

acts inconsistent with such a theory can be set 
down toa change in existing conditions. Thus, 
to find an improvement in life-rate to the amount 
of 4 per cent. coincident with a deterioration by 
reason of augmented density to the amount of 
10 per cent., shows that sanitary reform has 
been both active and effective. At the same 
time we cannot but remark that a mathematical 
proportion so subtle, far-fetched, and inexplic- 
able as is involved by the extraction of the 
eighth root of a given number, does not commend 
itself to reception. In all relations in which 
the increase follows the law of aseries of squares 
or of cubes, a mathematical reason may usually 


end Old Town, Poplar, St. Olave, Southwark, 


sington, Hampstead, Islington, Hackney, Mile. | gate capital being a little over seven per cent. 


The Registrar-General is not content with the 


Lambeth, Wandsworth, Camberwell, Greenwich, | sanitary and purely statistical information of 


density of 45 souls per acre. A third town is 


called Greater London. 


within a radius of 12 miles from Charing-cross, 
and all parishes which come entirely within a 
radius of 15 miles from the same central point. 
This area comprehends 698 equare miles, being 
equivalent to the area of a circle of 149 miles 








be detected. When we pass the third dimension 


mentioned in the Report, as comprising what is|could be effected, and which he 
This area extends over | down at 800,000/. per annum, is over-stated 
the City and metropolitan police district. It isa} by nearly 200,000I. 


circle including all parishes of which any part is| any way clear how the ratepayers are to set 
to work to obtain so desirable a reduction. 


The companies are in possession of the ground. 
They have rights, more or less just and equitable, 
more or less firmly secured by their several Acts 
of Parliament. The holders of property which 


‘and Lewisham. The number of residents (that | which his report contains so much. He enters 
| is to say, of persons who sleep) in the City seems | into the subject of the heavy pressure of rates 
to be steadily on the decrease, and likely to|on the inhabitants of the metropolis, and 
continue to decline in proportion to the archi- | expresses his opinion that they might be supplied 
tectural improvement of this portion of the | with gas and water at half the present cost. The 
metropolis. The areaof the municipal and Par-| paid-up capital is stated by the Registrar at 
liamentary limits of the City of London, accord- 20,667,5551., and the profits at 1,627,454/. In 
ing to the latest publication on the subject, covers | this statement there is some discrepancy as com- 
650 acres, Tho population of this district in| pared with which we have quoted from Mr. Firth. 
1871 was returned at 74,688, which gives a den. | The difference of the year taken for analysis 
sity of between 114 and 115 souls per acre. The | explains the difference of annual profit, and a 
area of London within the Registrar-General’s | portion of the loan capital appears to have been 
tables of mortality is returned by the same/left out of sight; so that the profit of the 
authority (Mr. Firth), at 75,362 acres, the popu- | companiesseems tobe estimated by the Registrar- 
lation of which, at the middle of the present | General at nearly one per cent. too much, or at 


year, is estimated at 3,445,160, This givesa eight per cent. instead of seven per cent. 
Thus the saving which that officer considers 


sets 


Nor does it appear in 
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has cost, so far as the capital accounts can be | establishments. The Bank of England has done 
relied on, twenty-twomillions sterling, and which, | so since 1862, when it sank a well _ woth into 
if we take a four per cent. stock at par, is worth | the chalk, in which the water has subsi since 
in the market thirty-eight millions sterling, that time until it now stands at 120 ft. below 
would make a very hard fight to maintain their | surface. If we allow 10 per cent., or say the 
actual status, “a thongh that status may be | odd 6 tons per head per anuum, for water of a 
re ed as a monopoly preying upon the pockets degree of purity fit for personal use, the goer 
of three millions of citizens. That unity of ing 50 tons might, without disadvantage, be o 
direction ought to obtain, few persons will be | a somewhat less degree of purity. It is far from 
disposed to deny. If diversity of sources of ae oes of ream: et 4 
supply allowed cf a wholesome, and not a/ will have thus to regar: ereafter, thoug 
ieee competition, the case might be other- | it is not the course we should advocate. 
wise. But the system of districting has so far | = to ee mi <— raped 7“ the 
been carried out that the former contests| Londoner. In the first place, the actual price 
between the various companies have been per head that he pays for this great conve. 
succeeded by that mutual respect of each for the | nience,—we cannot call it a necessary, and we 
district boundaries of one another which allows | will not call it a luxury,—is very high. It is as 


the average prices to be fully kept up. It is 
difficult to see how this monopoly is to be abated, 
except at a cost which would leave the rate- 
payers but little benefited by the change. The 
sanction by the Legislature of new competing 
companies would no doubt render the existing 
companies disposed to treat for the surrender of 
their property at a reduced rate. But the mere 
proposal to make new companies, even if sanc- 


tioned by Parliament, would have but little. 


effect in this direction. It would not be until 
the good faith and resolution of the new associa- 
tion was vouched by the expenditure of their 
capital, that those who hold the ground would be 
convinced that their antagonists were in earnest, 


and had the power as well as the will to fight | 
| for the streets, for promenading purposes, or for | payer by the fact that the system of sewers has 


them. The remedy, then, would be as bad as 
the malady, as the capital account would be 
doubled by the cost of the new works, even if the 
original stock were thus reduced to a par value. 

While, then, we fully admit that the pressure 
of the present gas and water rates, which the 
Registrar-General puts at 1s. 6d. in the pound, 
and which we reckon at 11. 3s. 9d. per head for 
the inhabitants of the London of the bills of 
mortality, is excessive ; and while we admit that 
the Legislature has shown the same improvi- 
dence and want of regard for the interests of the 
general public in dealing with the gas and water 
supplies of London that it has evinced, on a 
still more gigantic scale, in making over the fee 
simple of the railways to the several railway 
companies, we confess that we are at a loss as 
to the remedy. The nation has made a bad bar- 
gain. Of that there can be no doubt; but it is 
not, for that reason,—according to those prin- 
ciples of honour which we trust not to outlive,— 
entitled to repudiate that bargain. All that can 
be done, so far as we see, is to look the matter 
in the face. 
error is the first step to be taken. 


some intimation of the ackaowledgment of this 
duty might very well accompany the first effort 


much as 17s. 3d. per head per annum, or nearly 
| three times as much as the cost of water, this 
\charge, of course including the cost of the 
lighting of the thoroughfares, which is a matter 
of police and public safety, as well as the lighting 
of shops, churches, public edifices, and private 


The outfall of the sewers of London, ina week 
in which there is no rain, is etated by the 
Registrar-General at nearly 20,000 tons daily 
less than the water supply delivered. It is not 
surprising to find such an amount, which is about 
1.26th part of the total supply, lost by evapora- 
tion or surface discharge. But the average out- 
fall is stated at 628,000 tons, or 108,000 tons 
more than the supply furnished by the water 
companies; and in a wet week the outflow 
reached 898,000 metric tons, being 378,000 tons, 
or upwards of seventy per cent., more than the 
quantity pumped in. The difference, of course, 
is due to the rainfall. It is obvious from these 
figures how great is the cost of the dilation of 
the sewage by rain-water. On the old system 
of flushing, a heavy shower was a to 
the sewers, and swept away sediment that. had 
been collecting through a series of rainless days. 
Bat when 33 gallons per head of ion are 
daily poured through the sewers, the conditions of 
the case are altogether altered. No extra flushing 
ought to be requisite. All that isdone is to pollate 


the rain-water, which might pass innocuously into 
the Thames, after having done good work on roofs 
and pavements, ard to impose on the:service of 
the sewers from twenty to seventy per’ cent. 
more duty than it was necesssry for:them to 
from danger. As at present made and purified | perform. As the taxation imposed.in:erder to 
it is, according to the opinion of many persons, | meet the current_expenses of the Metropolitan 
with whom we are not altogether disposed to Board of Works amounts to two shilliogs: per 


‘buildings, which goes in diminution of domestic 
‘expenditure. As to this supply, there is ample 
/room for improvement. Coal gas has great 
disadvantages, as well as great advantages, as 
an illuminating medium. Its use is not free 





|disagree, inadmissible in sleeping or private inhabitant per annum, it thus appears that: from 


living apartments, Although an excellent light 4d. to 10d. per head is entailed upon the rate- 


any cases where close use of the vision is not | been constructed on the principle of mixing up 
needed, it is a very trying light for the reader, | the storm water with the house sewage. 

the worker, and the draughtsman. Its reflection | We have not exhausted the theme of the 
from paper is very trying to the eyes. Its effect | Report of the Registrar-General. But the topics 
on the atmosphere of a house is known by the| which we have omitted are likely to be of less 
fact that plants will not live in rooms lighted by general interest than those on which we have 
gas. Therefore we are far from thinking that remarked. The whole subject is fairly put before 
there is no room for improvement, and for | the world, and the result must be the advance- 


radical improvement, in a mode of illumination 
that has now been practised for two-thirds of a 
century. That view refers to gas of the best 
quality now produced. But how much of the 
London gas is of the best quality, and at what 
price is it produced, as well as at what price is 
itsold? The Gas Light and Coke Company, 


1,000 cubic feet for fifteen.candle gas. This is 
at the rate of 33d. per candle for 1,000 feet. At 
the same time the South Metropolitan Company 
was supplying fourteen.candle gas at 3s. per 
1,000 ft. This is at the rate of 2°57d. per candle 





A frank admission of legislative | 
A resolution | 
to keep good faith ought to be unnecessary ; but | 
_ than it costs another. 
| panies themselves there is ample proof that it is 


per 1,000 ft., or at the price of 3s. 5°13d. per 
1,000 ft. for sixteen-candle gas. It cannot be 
pretended that it costs one gas company 1s. 6d. 
more to supply 1,000 ft. of sixteen-candle gas 
Thus as between the com- 


according to Mr. Firth, in 1874 charged 5s. per | 


| ment of sanitary and economic science. 








STUDIES IN DESIGN. 


Tue new illustrated work on decorative design, 
| by Dr. Dresser,* which is being brought out in 
twenty monthly parts, will shortly be completed. 
Each “part” contains a short chapter laying 
down principles and rules in to some 
special point or situation in the decoration of 
dwellings (chiefly), and three large chromo- 
lithograph plates, very well executed, of speci- 
mens of decorative design, illustrative of the 
author’s principles, and intended also as sugges- 
tions for their further working out. The separate 
parts, each in a pretty cover, itself a good speci- 
men of simple but suitable decoration, certainly 
offer a very good half-crown’s worth to the sub- 





of Parliament to right itself inthe matter. The} not the legitimate profit of a manufacturing | scriber. 


case thus laid down, the fact being admitted business that regulates the price charged to the 


that the companies hold rights which are opposed 


to public policy, but which are none the less 


consumer. 
As to the actual maximum price proper for the 


under the sanction of the public faith, the exer- | supply of a good pure gas in London, it may be 
cise of a stringent supervision will be the un-| more difficult to speak. The freight of coal 
questionable right of the functionaries whose | from Sunderland, which has lately been quoted 


duty it is to watch over the interests of the (at 12s. per ton of 21 cwt., may be taken as 
nation, 


dividends under a false pretext, should be ex- 


The actual rights of each company | 
should be accurately and authoritatively deter. | 
mined. Such operations as the issuing of new | 
stock at a nominal rate, so as to increase the | provincial towns. 


showing the limit of extra cost as far as the 
supply of the chief material is concerned. The 
rate of wages is also higher than in most 
Still, we can obtain some 


| To most of our readers Dr. Dresser’s general 
_ tendencies in decorative design, as well as his 
| capacity to give instruction on the subject, are 
| 80 well known, partly from previous reviews or 


| notices of works in these columns, that we need 


hardly say anything on that head here. The 
| coloured illustrations consist of designs for oeil- 
|ings and ceiling diapers, wall-papers, 
_powderings, &c. Looking at these generally, we 
| cannot but think, while admiring the brilliancy 
}and piquancy of many of them, and the true 


borders, 


| light on the subject. The South Metropolitan perception of the treatment of conventional 


posed and set to rights. Those conditions as to} Company paid ten per cent. to its shareholders form as based upon nature which they evince, 
photometric value of gas, and chemical purity | out of its price of 24d. per candle per 1,000 feet. | that these designs illustrate, to some extent, a 


of water, as to which the public or the adminis- 
tration have a right to insist, should be sternly 
and unremittingly insisted on. It iscertain that a 
policy of this kind, at once honest and resolute, 
would tend to the great advantage of the rate- 
payer. Either his payment would be reduced, or 
the article supplied to him would be so much 
improved in quality that the result would be the 
same. 

According to the figures above given, we find 
that the daily water supply of London is 529,752 
metric tons per diem, or 56 tons per inhabitant 
perannum. Itcannot be deemed that this is an 
ample supply. The cost price to the consumer 
comes to almost exactly 14d. per ton, nor can 
this be regarded as exorbitant. The question 
of purity is another matter. But if we regard 
the quantity of water necessary for drinking, for 
cooking, and for washing, per each individual, 
we must admit that of the allowance of 33 gal. 
lons per head per diem very little goes to these 
purposes. It is manufacture on the one hand, 
aud sewage and the water-closet system on the 
other, that makes the great demand. The great 
brewers use their own wells; so do other great 








The total income of the nine gas companies is 
tabulated by Mr. Firth at 3,703,1981.; the total 
expenditure, exclusive of interest and capital, at 
2,767,2661. That is equivalent to a profit of 
about thirty per cent. on theexpenditure. Ifwe 
take the 24d. of the South Metropolitan as 
representing the income earned, we shall find 
that the cost of producing 1,000 cubic feet of 
l-candle gas is 1°93d.—say a little under 2d. At 
Bradford, in 1872, the price of gas was at the 
rate of 2d. per candle per 1,000 cubic feet, the 
works being in the hands of the Corporation. 
It does not therefore seem that there is reason 
to doubt that good gas can be produced in 
London at the price of from 2d. to 2}d. per 
candle, or at a reduction of thirty-three per 
cent. on the price now paid by the consumer. 
It must be admitted that thirty-three per cent. 
is an altogether disproportionate profit to be 
enjoyed by a manufacturer, whether a private 
firm or an incorporated company. Still it is 
clear that the Registrar-General overstates the 
matter in assuming that it would be practicable 
to reduce the cost of the gas supply of London 





tendency to the exaggeration of certain qualities, 
leading to a mannerism which we have seen 
traces of in former books by the author, but not 
so much developed as here. The lines of Dr. 
Dresser’s designs have a tendency to become too 
angular, stiff, and bordering on the grotesque ; 
humour seems to predominate in them rather 
than elegance. The author remarks in one 
chapter that the aim of all true art is “‘ repose,” 
which is rather a sweeping assertion, and cer. 
tainly not altogether a true, or at any rate, a 
fall statement of the case; but if it were, the 
designs accompanying the book would hardly 
| illustrate the principle, as their main character. 
istic is not repose, certainly. Balance of colour 
there is in most of them, though the harmonies 
strike us as rather outré sometimes, as, for 
instance, in the centre ornaments on Plate xl., 
or the curious and very heated combination at 
the top of Plate xxxi. But in regard te form, the 
lines of the designs tend in many cases to a 
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very elbowing and fidgety appearance, which 
is not very sati tothe eye. We should 
hardly consider “ repose” the characteristic of 
the large ceiling design, Plate xiii.: richness 
there is in it, and the parts are carefully put 
together upon a homogeneous motive; but it is 
rather too pronounced for really good taste, and 
the large curling conventional leaves of strong 
crimson which form an important portion of the 
decoration are too heavy and obtrusive; the 
more so because they, as well as some other 
details in the design, are shaded or tinted so as 
to gain a certain of relief: had the whole 
been perfectly flat, and some of the stronger 
colours toned down or used in smaller propor. 
tions, we should surmise the result would be 
more satisfactory. In this and one or two 
other designs for ceiling decoration, we should 
quegtion whether the colouring was not a little 
too strong for application to dwelling-rooms of 
the ordinary height, where the object certainly 
should be to raise the ceiling surface, not to 
bring it nearer to the eye. For other situa- 
tions we are quite in favour of the use of decisive 
colour, and the obtaining of repose and breadth 
by due balance and harmony of rich tints rather 
than by the reduction of the colours to harm- 
less and, at the same time, weak and ineffective 
neutrals and tertiaries, to which the modern 
French system of decoration too much inclines. 
The decorator who takes refuge in these neutral 
regions sometimes gains the credit of good taste 
and refined feeling, in the avoidarce of glare 
and glitter, when the real truth perhaps is that 
he is afraid of the stronger tones, and has not 
masterei them sufficiently to use them without 
glare, and to make them snbservient to a har- 
monious and subdued yet rich effect. Dr. 
Dresser is fally equal to this; but the one 
thing we complain of a little is that his recent 
tastes seem to have led him towards the too 
frequent employment, in his combinations, of 
certain pink and yellow tones, the latter 
especially, which, though no doubt harmonising, 
according to the principles of chromatic propor. 
tion, with their surroundings, are not to our 
thinking pleasant to the eye. 

Of the class of designs consisting of mono- 
chrome, that is to say, of a single colour or tone 
relieved on a background of another (generally 
deeper) tone, all the specimens given by Dr. 
Dresser are admirable in point of style, and show 
@ true perception of the relation between natural 
forms andornament. In these designs, in which 
form is the predominant interest, the author 
seems to be truer to his artistic instincts and 
treining than in the decorations in varied colour, 
in which a tendency to adopt angular and some- 
what uncouth forms seems to predominate. In 


one of the most suggestive studies in point of | 


colour, the centre ornament in Pl. xxv., the 
forms which the lines of the design assume seem 
to our eyes (we hope we may be pardoned) 
almost ugly. As a study of colour this is one of 
the most ugefal in the book; it represents the 
combination ofcoloursin harmony with each other, 
while they at the same time have reference to, 
and harmonise with, a general coloured ground : 
a difficult problem to deal with satisfactorily. 


The want of grace of form in this and othersis, general outcry was that they were ugly, and the | 
we imagine, the result of a rather too strong question arose whether this alleged unsightliness | 
effort at originality, which often leads to the | was owing to some inherent deficiency in the 
determinate selection of a form on account of material, or to the neglect of the subject 
novelty rather than beauty. That it is fromno|by architects? Or 
lack ofreal perception of elegance of form on the 'endeavour to mould the material into shape 
part of the author is evident enough ; witnessthe | and forms that had been employed in brick and 
designs for small wall ornaments on Plate xxxvii.,| stone built up in a totally different way? Mr. 


which are charming both in line and colour. 


There is one point we should like to draw at-| causes had the most to do with it. He then 
tention to, especially in reference to designs of | proceeded to give some suggestions for the 


one colour on a ground,—the importance of con- 
sidering the forms of the interspaces as well as 
of the main design. If these form too regular 
and connected @ series of lines they will, espe- 
cially where the tints employed are strong and 
strongly contrasted, create a confusion in the eye 
between the real design and the ground. This 
is the case, for instance, with the darker of the 
two wall-patterns shown on Plate xxxix. This is 
really a diaper of red conventional buds, with a 
yellow centre-leaf on a black ground; but the 
interstices form such marked and regular lines 
that the first impression on the eye is that of a 
trellis of black lines on a red ground. The same 
kind of confusion appears in the design for a 
ceiling decoration on Plate xxxiii., which is very 
clever and ingenious, but in which some portions 
are a blue design on a white ground and others 
look more like a white design on a blue ground ; 
and as the whole forms part of the same inter- 
lacing system, the eye is perplexed. 





| 


| 





Though noting these which seem to us defi- 
ciencies in the work as a model for copying 
from, we readily acknowledge its general sug- 
gestiveness, the familiarity with the grouping 
and combination of colour which it displays, and 
the correct and excellent principles laid down in 
the remarks. We may add that the book is 
admirably printed and brought out in every 
respect. 








CONCRETE AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar an ordinary general meeting of this Inati- 
tute, held on Monday evening last, Sir G. G. 
Scott, R.A., president, in the chair, Mr. Frederick 
John Connell, of Oxford, was elected an associate. 
A letter was read from General Sir T. M. 
Biddulph expressing her Majesty’s gracious 
approval of the nomination by the Institute of 
M. J. L. Duc as this year’s Royal Gold Medallist. 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers read a letter from a friend 
in reference to the pavement in the cathedral 
at Sienna, to which attention was called by 
Mr. Hebb at the last meeting of the Institute, 
as reported in the Builder a fortnight ago (p. 320, 
ante). The letter read was to the effect that the 
whole of the pavement in question had been 
taken up with great care, and deposited for safe 
preservation in the museum of the city. At the 
same time, a faithful copy of the original pave- 
ment had been executed and laid down in the 
cathedral. Reference was again made to the 
alleged informality in appointing a chairman to 
preside over the special general meeting held on 








the 30th ult. to consider the awards of medals 
and prizes. The President now said that no doubt 
the bye-law on the point (35, sect. vii.) was 
somewhat ambiguous, and he suggested that. 
it might be made more explicit, so that the 
question should not again arise. 

Mr. Alexander Payne, associate, then read a 
paper ‘‘On Concrete as a Building Material.” 
He commenced by noticing the Essay by the 
conductor of this journal to which the first medal 
of the Institute was awarded, and which appeared 
in the “ Transactions” many years ago, and then 
proceeded to givea brief review of the subject as 
it stands at the present time, and noted the prin- 
cipal patents that have been takenout of late years 
in connexion with concrete building, which were 
arranged under the following heads :—Firstly, 
apparatus for moulding walls; secondly, various 
kinds of building blocks ; and, thirdly, composi- 
tions for making concrete. On looking at the 
results of these inventions, it must, the author | 
feared, be admitted that they had not done 
much in striking out a new line for the employ. | 
ment of concrete, though they might have im- 
proved the material. By far the most common 





mode of building still practised, and perhaps the 
best for most purposes, was the old method, de- 
scribed by Alberti, of placing planks on each 
side of the intended thickness of the wall, and 
pouring pebbles and mortar between, moving | 
the boards when the compound was set. It was) 
conceded onall handethat concrete buildings were 

durable, strong, dry, and not expensive; but the 


was it due to the 


Payne was inclined to think that the latter 


architectural employment of concrete in the 
future, which were divided under the following 
three heads, viz.:—(1.) How can the apparatus 
for moulding and constructing concrete walls, 
roofs, arches, &c., be simplified and turned to 
artistic account? (2.) Does not iron offer special 
advantages for use in connexion with concrete ? 
(3.) What is the proper way to ornament con- 
crete walls, arches, and roofs, in accordance with 
the peculiar properties and nature of the 
material ? Under the first head, it was suggesied 
that the apparatus for moulding concrete build- 
ings might frequently be made a permanent part 
of the stracture by forming a light skeleton 
framework of wood or iron, of ornamental 
design, for supporting a temporary moulding- 
board, and then filling up with conerete. Under 
the second head, it was stated that no two 
materials were so admirably suited to go together 
as iron and conerete. With the one a light 





| skeleton framework could be made of almost any 


dimensions, and of great strength and lightness - 
and in the other we had a plastic material that 
could be moulded into any shape, and could be 
made to enclose the skeleton and give it sub- 
stance and solidity; and it was well known 
that if iron was completely embedded and kept 
from the air it was entirely protected from 
rust and oxidation. But, more than this, iron 
was just the material to give to walls the 
tensile and building strength they lacked, and 
to counteract the failures that most commonly 
took place in brick and stone construction. As 
to the ornamental appearance of houses built in 
iron and concrete, the effect would not be unlike 
that of the half-timbered houses of the Middle 
Ages, but the ironwork would be capable of 
greater freedom of treatment than the ancient 
woodwork. Under the third head, viz., “ What 
is the proper way to ornament concrete walls, 
arches, roofs, &c., with due regard to the peculiar 
nature of the material ?” the author submitted 
that instead of imitating the projections of stone 
and brickwork, the aim in concrete work should 
be to obtain as large wall-spaces as possible, and 
as few projections, and to ornament instead by 
indentations. There had been no building mate- 
rial employed which offered such facilities for 
rich ornamentation by this means, at a compara- 
tively trifling cost, as concrete. It was pointed 
out that most of the magnificent decorations of 
the Alhambra and the Mahommedan buildings 
of India were produced by incised ornament of 
this description; and there could not be a better 
or more suitable method for ornamenting a con- 
crete facade. Examples were given of how this 
might be effected by movable dies fixed on the 
moulding-boerds used in concrete construction. 
This method was in reality bringing the principle 
of the printing-press to bear upon the ornamenta- 
tion of a building, and had its practical as well as 
its artistic side, by substituting letters for orna- 
mental designs. Where permanentadvertisements 
or records were required, or where it was desired 
to preserve an account of the origin or purpose of 
any building, why should not such account be 
privted in the solid wall in concrete, and be made 
to form part of the structure and design of the 
building ? Could we not, in fact, in this respect, 
often advantageously follow the example of 
Assyria and Egypt, and, without going back to 
cuneiform characters or hieroglyphics, still use- 
fully record on our buildings the purposes for 
which they were erected? It was also shown 
how, by the same method, a veneer of tiles, 
marble, or plaques of a particalar shape, might 
be bedded on the surface of the wall, and how the 
stone and flint panelled work of Essex and Saffulk 
might, in the same way, be readily done in con- 
crete. Plaster decorations and sgrafito were then 
referred to as being eminently suitable for the 
decoration of concrete; and the authorities of 
the South Kensington Museum were said to have 
rendered good service to the English public by 
giving practical illustrations of the beauty that 


| might be obtained by this mode of decoration at 


the back of the Science and Art Schools at Keu- 
sington, and at the National Training School for 
Masic, adjoining the Albert Hall. The author 
concluded by giving examples of the methods 
suggested for the employment of concrete, and 
by showing how they might be advantageously 
applied to domes, vaults, and other structures. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Charles Barry said he had not used con- 
crete at all, except for foundations, and he con- 
fessed that he should have great hesitation either 
in using it or in permitting its use in the methods 
treated of in the paper,—not on account of any 
doubt as to its strength, for he should have every 
confidence in its being used scientifically and 
substantially, especially if the construction of 
the building were to be superintended by one so 
convereant with the subject as the reader of the 
paper appeared to be. One of the most valuable 
of the many suggestions contained in the paper 
was that of usingiron asa framework. Indeed, 
the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, of 
which Sir Sydney Waterlow was chairman, bad 
for several years past used iron in combination 
with cement concrete with very good effect, 
especially for such purposes as steps, landings, 
and lintels, which were rendered enormously 
strong by embedding small pieces of iron in con- 
crete. But although concrete building, when 
thoroughly well done, was possessed of great 
strength and durability, yet if employed by in- 
experienced or unscrupulous builders, it was 
material which offered greater opportunities for 
“camping” than stone or brick, either by the 
use of bad materials, or by insufficiency of labour 
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in mixing, &c. It should be remembered that a 
badly-constructed concrete house was likely to 
fail much more suddenly than a badly-built brick 
one. A brick building generally gave sufficient 
warning of its intention to fal], but bad concrete 
buildings collapsed without having previously 
exhibited the slightest indication of instability. 
The suggestions made by Mr. Payne as to the 
ernamentation of concrete buildings by projec- 
tions and indentations were very ingenious, but 
it was extremely questionable whether concrete 
buildings so ornamented would be cheaper than 
brick buildings with the same amount of orna- 
mentation. It was to be regretted that Mr. Payne 
had not included in his paper some indication of 
the cost of producing anything like architectural 
effect with concrete as compared with brick or 
stone, but possibly safficient experience had not 
been acquired in that direction to enable an 
accurate comparison to be drawn. 

Mr. W. H. Lascelles, on the invitation of the 
president, then proceeded to describe the con- 
struction of his patent concrete slab cottages, &c. 
These erections, of one of which a considerable 
portion had been put up in the Institute meeting- 
room, consist of an inner framing of timber 
uprights, or studs, 3ft. apart. To these studs 
the concrete slabs are fixed. They are 1 in. 
thick, and are formed of Portland cement and 
coke-breeze, upon the principle patented by 
Mr. Matthew Allen, and used in the industrial 
dwellings built for Sir Sydney Waterlow’s com- 
pany. The slabs are 3 ft. by 2 ft., and are 
moulded in wooden moulds, so as to present on 
the exterior surface the appearance of a number 
of hexagonal or other shaped tiles. The following 
is the mode of manufacture :—The mould is first 
well oiled, with any common oil; then a thin 
jayer of Portland cement, mixed with Spanish 
brown (for colour), is poured into the monld, 
and upon this the concrete, of the ingredients 
before named, is placed, and after remaining for 
three or four days the slab can be turned out 
of the mould. The cost of each of these slabs, 
Mr. Lascelles went on to say, was only ls. 6d., 
or 3d. per foot super. They were quite fire- 
proof and waterproof, and would permit a 
nail to be driven or a screw to be turned 
in them withont cracking. It was not found 
that the vertical joints between the slabs ad. 
mitted water. The inner surface of the slabs 
formed the inner surface of the wall, the wooden 
studs or uprights occurring every 3 ft., thus 
leaving the walls only lin. thick in the thinnest 
part. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Lascelles said 
that dwellings constructed in thie manner were 
warmer, and generally more perfectly weather- 
proof, than houses built with walls of 9-in. brick- 
work. The wooden studs were left exposed, 
being stained or varnished, while the inner 
face of the slabs could be panelled or other- 
wise treated in colour. Mr. Lascelles also ex- 
hibited a sash-bar made of concrete, with a thin 
bar of iron embedded in it, and in another part 
of the room were erected the concrete mullions 
and transomes of a large oriel window constructed 
in thesame manner for a house for Mr. Marcus 
Stone, from plans by Mr. Norman Shaw. 
Iudeed, Mr. Lascelles said he had even gone so 
far as to make concrete joists (!) in the same 
manner, but found that they were more costly 
than wood. Mr. Lascelles also exhibited ceiling 
tlabs (1 in. thick) of concrete, and combined 
floor-and-ceiling-slabs of the same material, the 
upper surface serving as the floor of one room, 
and the lower surface forming the ceiling of the 
room below. In reply to numerous questions, 
Mr. Lascelles stated that although the tiled slabs 
were three parts composed of coke-breeze, fire 
would not touch them, and they had, on this 
account, been patented as a material to be used 
in preference to iron for the fireproof double 
doors required by the Metropolitan Building Act 
to be provided in the walls of warehouses be- 
yond a certain cubical capacity. The concrete 
slab houses built by nim on the principle de- 
scribed were 20 per cent. cheaper than honses 
built in the ordinary way with brick. 

Mr. Redman said there was no doubt a great 
deal of force in the objections urged by Mr. Barry 
as to the hasty or indiscriminate use of such a 
material as concrete for building purposes; but 
still, considering the great revolution which had 
taken place within the last twenty years by the 
introduction of concrete into engineering works, 
the experience which must have been gained from 
the experiments systematically carried out on a 
large scale on all works where concrete was 
largely employed must have created a large fund 
of information available to those who would 
seek it. A palpable defect in concrete was the 


growing or enlargement of the mass due to the 
“blowing” of the imperfectly burnt lime or 
cement, and attention had been called to this in 
Mr. George Godwin’s paper, already referred to. 
This was in reality the reason of the failure 
of Ranger’s concrete, which was well known 
forty years ago, and of which several houses still 
stand at Northfleet and Rosherville, in Kent. It 
failed when applied to the purposes of a large 
river-wall in front of Woolwich Dockyard. It 
was absorbent, and flaked off by the action of the 
atmosphere. Mc. Stoney, of Dablin, had carried 
out, perhaps, the most extraordinary feat on 
record in the use of concrete: he had deposited 
blocks of concrete, for the base of a wall upon the 
shore of the Liffey, weighing 350 tons each. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill said that the author of 
the paper proposed to use timber as well as iron 
in combination with concrete; but how did he 
propose to provide for the expansion of the wood 
when the wet concrete came in contact with it, 
and for its subsequent shrinkage? Another point 
upon which information was needed was as to 
the manner in which it was proposed to obviate 
the inconvenience and unpleasantness caused by 
the dripping from a concrete roof of the water 
condensed from a heated atmosphere. He re- 
membered the late Mr. Charles Fowler describing 
the annoyance which he experienced from this 
cause, and the evil was only obviated by lining 
the roof with wood. With regard to the mode 
of building described by Mr. Lascelles, it was 
almost precisely similar to the weather.tiling so 
largely used in Kent and elsewhere, to which it 
was only to be preferred in the event of its being 
cheaper. 

Mr. Edwin Nash said that, notwithstanding 
the immense antiquity of concrete, there was 
much yet to learn respecting it. He held in his 
hand a piece of what he termed “ Nature’s con- 
crete,” which, he supposed, was about thirteen 
thousand years old. It was from Beckenham, 
in Kent, from a large field in which all the 
gravel had been extracted. In digging out the 
gravel the men came to enormous masses of this 
concrete,—for such it was to all appearance,— 
which they could not break up; these masses 
were, therefore, left as they were found, and 
now that all the gravel was removed the place 
presented somewhat the appearance of a field 
dotted with a number of haycocks. This hard 
substance, which was not to be distinguished 
from the concrete of the present day, belonged 
to the formation known to geologists as the 
Reading and Woolwich beds. It was very proper 
that architects should be cautious as to the use 
of concrete, and althongh he had seen some very 
good walls built with it, he had some misgivings 
as to their permanency, on account of their want 
of homogeneity. Now, concrete itself was a 
most homogeneous material under certain con- 
ditions, and homogeneity was one of the first 
requisites of a good building; it;was doubtful, 
however, whether the embedding of iron in con- 
crete would tend to promote that homogeneity, 
for he had found from observation that concrete, 
although it swelled in setting, afterwards 
gradually shrank if placed above ground. There 
was a long sea-wall built in concrete at Bognor, 
Sussex, in which, at nearly regular intervals of 
from 70 ft. to 100 ft., there were perpendicular 
fissures all the way up from the bottom to the 
top of the wall. Possibly the fissures would be 
found to cease in the portion of the wall under- 
ground, or in contact with moisture. This was 
not - only instance of the kind which could be 
cited. 

Mr. Bankssaid he had had some littleexperience 
of concrete building in the North of England, and 
he must candidly confess that the more he knew 
of it the less he liked it. He thought its 
use was not to be justified when other materials 
as good and as cheap (or nearly so) were avail- 
able, except when some special reason, such as 
the utilisation of slag or other refuse, rendered 
it advisable. He could corroborate what Mr. 
Nash had said as to shrinkage, for he had built a 
church and schools at Whitehaven which now 
showed various fissures which could only be due 
to shrinkage of the material. The question of 
utilising blast-furnace slag for concrete was not 
yet solved. The blast furnaces were continually 
discharging immense quantities of extremely 
valuable waste, if the expression might be al. 








lowed, and he firmly believed that haematite 
slag, when properly prepared, was better than 
Portland cement. 

_Mr. Cunningham (representing the Broomhall 
Tile Company) said that for two or three years 





past his firm had been supplying slabs for facing 
concrete made from the refuse of blast furnaces. 
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Mr. Thomas Broughton, at the request of the 
President, then described bis patented appliances 
for concrete buildings, which were exhibited in 
the room. These appliances consist principally 
of slotted tubular iron standards, the weight of 
which is reduced toa minimum consistent with 
the requisite strength. Mr. Broughton also 
claims that after the timber has been used for 
the casings for concrete buildings, it can be con. 
verted and used for the interior woodwork. Old 
building plant and materials, such as scaffold 
boards, joists, slating-boards, ledged doors, &c., 
may be used with the same facility as new 
timber; also the old panels of existing apparatus, 
whether made in the form of ledged doors, 
framed wood, or iron. With a sufficient supply 
of boards any height of building can be carried 
up per day. 

Mr. Giles said that as an engineer he had been 
a little startled at some of the propositions as to 
concrete building made by Mr. Payne. He thonght 
that, as a rule, the use of bond-timbers was ex- 
ploded long ago; but yet Mr. Payne was pro- 
posing to use what really amounted to the same 
thing, though in another form. He had used 
concrete largely in engineering works, and could 
confirm what had been said by Mr. Nash as to 
fissures or cracks. Another thing was that he 
had never found concrete to be really watertight. 
Its economy, as compared with brickwork was 
very questionable when complicated moulds or 
dies were used for giving it an effective appear- 
ance. The slab cottages described by Mr. 
Lascelles could hardly be called concrete; they 
were mere variations of weather-tiling. 

On the motion of Mr, Charles Fowler (who ex- 
plained that the roof referred to as having been 
constructed by his father was of tiles embedded 
in cement, and not of concrete properly so-called), 
seconded by Mr. Arthur Cates, the discussion 
was adjourned to Monday, the 15th of May, 
on which date Messrs. Norman & Hine were to 
have read a paper on the new Guildhall at Ply- 
mouth, but they have written to eay that they 
shall be unable to do so. 








SERIOUS POSITION OF THE BUILDING 
TRADES. 


Tue London Building Trades are on the verge 
of difficulties, and they never suffer alone. 

There are no bricks. They are hardly to 
be had at any price which will allow building to 
go on. One builder, a few weeks ago, sent 
in a tender for work when bricks were at 32s. 
per thousand. His tender was accepted; but 
as time was not pressing, he did not at once 
order his bricks. A fortnight later he found 
that they had risen to 40s., and ten days after 
could not be had at that. This state of things 
is greatly affecting the building trades; and as 
in the body politic when one member suffers all 
the members suffer with it, so the timber trade 
also is at a stand still. So with other trades. 
Nor is the mischief likely to end there. Should 
there be a panic in the bailding trades, the 
building societies and the money-lending firms 
will be sure to have a bad time. 

Some months ago we gave builders warning 
of what the brickmakers had in store for them ; 
indeed, of what they had absolutely determined 
on in meeting assembled ; and some few of our 
readers, we know, made arrangements which have 
proved fortunate. 

When it is farther remembered that the London 
master builders are at this moment under notice 
from the operatives for an advance of wages, it 
will be admitted that things look cloudy. 

The ead agitation which prevails in the pro- 
vinces is made too obvious on another page of 
our present number. 








New Mortuary for Shoreditch.—The new 
mortuary for the parish of St. Leonard, Shore. 
ditch, has been completed. The building, which 
has been erected on a site in the rear of the 
church by Messrs. J. M. Brown & Sons, com. 
prises two apartments, one being a room for 
post-mortem examinations, and the other being 
the dead-house. Both rooms are asphalted, and 
the ceilings are match-lined. The mortuary 
itself is 30 ft. long by 15 ft. wide, and the post. 
mortem room is about 15 ft. square. In addition 
to this improvement it is proposed to have the 
churchyard laid out in a befitting manner. 
The entrance to the mortuary is by way of 





Boundary-row, where a gateway has been con- 
structed. 
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PIECE-WORK AS COMPARED WITH 
TIME.WORK.* 


Ir is & happy circumstance that in this country 
there are opportunities for discussing every sub- 
ject without dread of interference either by the 
despotic action of the Government or by the 
violence of a mob. In an especial degree does 
this freedom exist in the debates of the Associa- 
tion in whose place of assembly I am now speak. 
ing ; since, owing to its comprehensive character, 
not even that check on outspoken thoughts is to 
be found which arises from the feeling that the 
sympathies of a large portion of the audience may 
be against the speaker ; and thus, in the present 
instance, all who belong either to the class of 
employers or to that of the employed may rest 
assured that in the part they may take in the 
discussion they will have equal favour; the 





and, as in the case of machinery, by greatly 
diminishing the cost of the article, has the effect 
of enlarging its use, and therefore of multiplying 
the number of persons employed in its produc- 
tion. Nor, in my opinion, can it be successfully 
maintained that the greater quantity of work 
performed by a man paid by the piece is more 
exhausting than the smaller quantity done by 
him who is paid by time; nay, there can be 
little doubt that it is often less so; and that, 
quantity for quantity, this must almost always 
be the case. 

In work by the piece, the certainty of remu- 
neration in proportion to effort must supply a 
nervous stimulant which is wanting when the 
payment is by time: in fact, day-work neces- 
sarily partakez, in some degree, of the qualities 


to convince a strong, able-bodied, industrious young 
countryman, who seeks higher wages in the cities, that it 
is his duty to restrict the amount of his labour, and con- 
sequent earnings, to the capacity of some old or infirm, 
weak or incompetent workman by his side.” * 

In truth, what seems to be desired by many 
opponents of piece-work would be equivalent to 
tying up, during part of every day, one of the 
arms of all good and quick workmen—a manifest 
absurdity. 

Another authority which I will cite is that of 
@ working man, the author of “ A Glimpse at the 
Social Condition of the Working Classes,” who 
observes :— 

_“Commerce has its own laws, and these cannot be 
violated with impunity; it must pay the merchants, 
otherwise labour will cease to be expended upon it. No 


combination of men can send the price of labour above its 
natural level. The great leading principle of trade in a 


which, under ordinary regulations, render prison | free country is that all men have a right to choose the 


and pauper labour go little productive; although 


earnest desire of the Association being not to in both instances, as in that also of serfs and 
gain victory for either party, but to arrive at a |slaves, the labour may, at the same time, be 
result in accordance with wisdom and truth. | very irksome and wearying. Listlessness is akin 


| most suitable market in which to dispose of their own 
labour or the products of their industry; and, as a 
necessary corollary to this, the consumers are justified in 
purchasing what they may require in the market where 
they can be served at the cheapest rate,” f 











Indeed, if I was right in the view taken in a tosloth ; and it has been wisely said that “Sloth, 


formerly there had scarcely been an inhabitant, 


paper which I read before this Association, about | 
six years ago, on the “Identity of the Interests | 
of Employers and Workpeople” (and I have 
neither heard nor read anything which seemed 
to me to contravene that view), there can be no 
question of victory in the matter. | 
The opponents of payment by piece instead of 
by time seem to found their opposition, in great | 
measure, on a belief that this system tends to, 
reduce the number of persons employed ; and, as | 
regards a large portion even of those who do find | 
employment, to keep down their wages. But) 
this belief I hold to be without foundation, and, | 
in fact, to he the reverse of thetruth. Its fallacy | 
appears to be based on the assumption that the 
quantity of work to be executed in every kind of | 
manufacture is fixed; as also the sum of money | 
to be divided among the workpeople ; but experi. | 
ence shows that this is so far from being the case | 
that both the quantity of work and the paymert | 
for it are capable of vast and indefinite exten. | 
sion. Take, for example, the manufacture of | 
cotton goods. So long as we depended on the 
distaff, or even the spinning-wheel, this manufac- 
ture was of small dimensions, and Manchester, | 
its great seat, was little more than a village; bat 
when, by the invention of Arkwright, seconded | 
by the yet greater invention of Watt, cotton 
apparel could be produced at a far lower cost, the | 
manufacture rapidly augmented; Manchester 
expanded into a great city, and towns, where 


| 


sprang up for the production of cotton goods. | 
From this example, which might be indefinitely 
multiplied, it is evident that there is no ground | 
whatever for regarding any article of manufac- | 
ture as a fixed quantity; and that any theory | 
founded on that sapposition must be abandoned. 

The questions, however, still remain whether, | 
notwithstanding this power of unlimited expan. | 
sion, piece-work does not tend to check expan. | 
sion, and also to diminish the wages of a large | 
portion of the workers. If, however, we con- | 
sider the way in which piece-work is alleged, | 
even by its opponents, to act, it will be seen that | 
no such tendency can exist. By piece-work it is | 
agreed, both by friends and foes, that a workman 
produces a larger quantity than by time-work. | 
Bat this result is equivalent to working with | 
good instead of bad machinery ; the beneficial | 
effects of which, even to the employed, are now | 
generally admitted. | 

If any employer attempted to engross to him. | 
self all the profit arising from increased produc- 
tion, the competition for hands, by other em- | 
ployers, would soon compel him to increase his | 
rate of wages; in other words, to give to his | 
workpeople part of the benefit which piece-work 
yields. 

It is true that any workers who refused to 
adopt piece-work would not only gain nothing 
(except, indeed, as members of the public) 
from its introduction, but would lose; in the 
same way as a woman who persisted in toiling 
at her spinning-wheel, in spite of Watt, Ark. 
wright, and all other inventors, wouid get less 
and less for her pains. But this would not be a 
result in the nature of things, but the effect of 
obstinacy ; and the same remark would hold 
good, though in a less degree, of a man who, 
instead of accommodating himself to the new 
order of things, and learning to manage a power- 
loom, went doggedly on at the hand-loom. 

lf the view just taken be correct, piece-work, 
frankly adopted by the workman, instead of 
tending to lower wages, tends to raise them; 








like rust, consumes more than labour wears.” 
In support of these views, allow me to cite 


the opinions of some other persons; the first | 


being that of Mr. Potter, a builder at Hamp- 
stead, distinguished alike for intelligence and 
honourable conduct. In a letter to me on this 
subject, Mr. Potter says :— 


“T know many instances of ordinary worsmen, and can | 


point to four or five at this moment among our own men, 
who have vastly improved their own earnings, and who are 
much better off in every way, through their having worked 
by the piece instead of by time. 

This benefit has not been one-sided, but has been shared 
in by both employers and employed. Instead of piece- 
work making a mana slave it does exactly the reverse, so 
far as our trade is concerned. To take an instance: 6 
joiner works in the usual way by the hour; he can leave 
or can be dismissed from his employment at an hour's 
notice ; if he loses an hour’s time he feels it in the shape 
of reduced income at the end of the week ; if he be a 
‘society’ man he may have to throw up his work at a 
short notice, although he likes both his work and his 
wages, and his employer likes him. Suppose the same 
man working for the same master, and he undertakes the 
whole of the joiner’s work in a new building for a given 
sum; if he be a really honest and clever workman he can 
at once organise his work and think of various labour- 
saving methods of doing it (not scamping). If he is un- 
fortanate enough to be unwell for a day or so he does not 
feel it, as he knows he can make it up afterwards by work- 
ing a little harder or longer hours. The advantage to the 
employer is equally great. Having an article to sell he 
has some certain knowledge of what the cost of it will be, 
and, therefore, knows at what rate he can sell it. 

Unfortunately, however, in the nature of things, a 
great deal of the work in our trade cannot be done by the 
piece. But a great deal more work might be done in 
this way than is done; especially in the erection of new 
baildings. 

The reason why so many of our building contractors fail 
is because, although they themselves are bound to work 
by the piece, their workmen work by the day; the conse- 
quence being that the contractor sells his productions 
before he knows the cost of them, and only finds out 
when too late that their cost has been far beyond his esti- 
mated price. 

This uncertainty as to prime cost will also account, in 
some measure, for the strangely differing estimates for the 
same building. For this and some other of the evils in 
connexion with the labour question, well-organised piece- 


work affords aremedy. There are, of course, many diffi- | 


culties remaining which no system of piece-work will 
meet; bat I think it will be found that this, at least, may 
be said as regards my own trade, viz.,—that, so far from 
piece-work necessarily degrading and making a slave of 
the workman, as many allege, it has a directly contrary 
effect ; and, in further proof of this, I may say that I have 
always found that the good, clever, and quick workman 
likes to work by the piece, while the thing is regarded 
with disfavour by the idle or inferior workman,” 


My next quotations are from a paper lately 
read at a meeting of the Society of Arts, upon 
tanning, by Mr. Sparke Evans, of Bristol :— 


“ Piece-work,’’ Mr, Evans states, ‘‘is now adopted in 
some yards, which has materially increased the wages of 
the workman, and added much to his comfort, as he can 
rest or work as it suits him, without the suspicion of a 
master orforeman’s eye ever watching him, whilst he at 
the same time enjoys the spring or elasticity of feeling 
that he is working for himself, and can do more or less 
according as his health or strength will allow; whilst the 
master enjoys exemption from the perpetual harassment 
of urging men to labour. After many years’ observation 
I feel sure the man who works by the piece finds the hours 
of labour pass much more pleasantly than the hireling 
‘who watcheth for the shadow,” and moreover, feels him- 
self less fatigued with his labour, though he has earned 
considerably more than if he were at day-work.”’* 


Again Mr. Evans says :— 


“ As tothe equivalent of labour for the wage, I have 
known a farmer in the winter (when a man needs more 
money rather than less) go toastout young fellow working 
in a ditch, and say to him, ‘ Ned, 1 can't afford to give 
you nine shillings a week ; I shall give you eight.’ ‘Very 
well, master,’ was the reply; ‘I can do an eight-shilling 
stroke as well as I can a nine,’—and we may add, he did not 
do a stroke over.”’t 

Mr. Evans further remarks :— 

* As this subject is now exciting such interest, allow me 
to add that working men generally, except where the 


system of long ap renticeships has curtailed the number 
of workers, are in favour of pieee-work ; it being a difficulty 
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* By Mr. Frederic Hill; read at a meeting of the Social 
Science Association on the 20th ult, 
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| The same writer says,— 
| “I think that in a free country labour should be per- 
fectly free and untrammelled, and tha: no man should 
have aright to cali another man in question as to the 
manner in which he may dispose of his labour. The ex- 
clusive system which has been wedded to nearly all the 
| handicraft branches of British industry, from time im- 
| memorial, has nothing to recommend it, unless it be that 
| it was inaugurated by a people in a semi-barbarous 
| age.” 
| So faras I can judge, there can be no more 
| validity in the allegation that piece-work is in- 
ferior in quality to time-work than that it is more 
'exhausting. An employer is paid by his 
| customer, not merely according to the quantity 
| of the article sold, but according to its quality 
also. It is just as necessary, therefore, that he 
should look after the one as the other; and, 
| whether his men work by piece or by time, he 
would soon find himself in the Gazette if he took 
‘no pains to see whether they perform their 
| work well. No doubt there are some kinds of 
work for which payment by the piece is inappli- 
|cable; but in all cases we may be quite sure 
| that an employer, even if not actuated by higher 
motives, will, for his own interest, always be on 
the alert as regards quality. It is well known 
that in one large branch of our national industry 
piece-work has, as yet, been introduced to only 
a slight extent; and it is equally well known 
that this very branch,—agriculture,—is that in 
which the wages are the lowest. 

Some time ago, when walking with a very 
intelligent agricultural friend through a field in 
which a man was ploughing, I called my friend’s 
attention to the slow and listless way in which 
the work was going on; and his remark was 
that that was owing to the way in which the 
/man was paid; and that it would be far better 

| for him, and for the horses, and for the farmer 
‘also, if the day’s work consisted of a definite 
task,—that is, of piece-work instead of being 
measured by the number of hours. 
In truth, political economy teaches us that an 

essential means of securing high wages is to 
‘render the workman very productive; and this 

object must be greatly promoted by payment by 
| the piece. 

The stimulus to ingenuity and exertion given 
by piece-work, even so far as piece-work is now 
the rule in this country, is, I have no doubt, one 
cause of the general superiority of English work- 
men over those of the Continent. It is well 
known that the rate of wages here is consider- 
ably higher than on the Continent; and yet 
English manufactarers are seldom induced to 
transfer their establishments to the Continent 
in the hope of getting their work done more 
cheaply; because, owing to the greater energy 
and activity of Englishmen, their higher wages 
are fally compensated for by greater production ; 
a fact fully shown by our fellow member, Mr. 
Brassey, in his excellent book entitled ‘‘ Work 
| and Wages.” 

In nothing, perhaps, has this English supe- 
| riority been more manifest than in the railway 
| work of navvies ; in which, under the gang or 
‘batty system, the rule of payment according to 
the quantity of work done instead of by time is, 
I believe, almost universal; and we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the example thus 
set to the Continental workmen has produced 
the happy effect of raising their wages and per- 
manently benefiting their condition. 

Here I cannot do better than give an extract 
from the book just referred to, recording the ex. 
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perience of the author’s admirable father, who 
wasas much distinguished for his kindness and 
liberality to his workmen (sometimes numbering 
as many as 100,000) as for his own personal 
success ; and whose testimony is emphatically in 
favour of piece-work :— 

“My father,” says Mr. Brassey, “always preferred 
putting a price upon the work, rather than paying by the 
day. This system was modified to suit the usual habits of 
the people with whom he had to deal. Piece-work could 
not in all cases be adopted without some complications 
and difficulties; but my father always looked upon day 
work as a losing game, and all his work was done, as far 
as possible, by sub-contract, which is piece-work on a 
somewhat larger scale, Even the scaffolding for the erec- 
tion of an iron bridge, such as that over the Severn, near 
Colebrook Dale, of 200 ft. span, was carried out upon the 
principle of sub-contract; and the same system was 
adopted for the excavation of shafts and adjacent lengths 
of tunnel. Payment by piece is beneficial alike to the 
master andthe man, ‘he men earn higher wages; while 
the master has the satisfaction of obtaining an equivalent 
for the wages he has paid, and completing the contract 
which he bas undertaken with far greaterrapidity. On 
public works the difference in the earnings of the men 
doing piece-work and the men working by the day were 
always remarkable, In the canal-working days, men work- 
ing in butty-gangs would earn 4s.; while others working 
on the day system would not earn more than from 2s. to 
3s.a day.’ * 

To me it seems that piece-work is one of the 
many instances in which a friend has been mis- 
taken for an enemy; and that great calamity 
would befall those who have denounced piece- 
work if their denunciation were carried into prac- 
tical effect. The same erroneous feeling, as most 
of us must remember, displayed itself in a hos- 
tility, on the part of farmers and agricultural 
labourers, to the abolition of the corn Jaws, and 
on the part of manufacturers and workmen to 
the discontinuance of protection to their several 
articles of production, and of workmen to the 
use of machinery ; and yet it is now felt that free 
trade and the employment of machinery have 
been of undoubted benefit to all classes of the 
commuuity. 

However much the continuance of any disputes 
between employers and employed is to be re- 
gretted, it is consolatory to remember that, fora 
considerable time, these have seldom been 
attended with violence ; nothing comparable with 
the outrages of the Luddites sixty years ago, 
with the Swing fires ard vitriol-throwing some 
twenty years later, and with the more recent 
murder at Sheffield; all contrasting strongly 
with the peacefulness and even good feeling, on 
both sides, manifested in many contests of the 
present day. The slightest act of coercion, 
whether by means of pickets or otherwise, is, 
obviously, however, so far as it goes, an inter- 
ference with that personal freedom of action 
which is a great characteristic of our nation; | 
and which more, perhaps, than anything else has 
raised this country to its present high position, 
has produced the general harmony that reigns 
among us, and has caused a large diffasion of 
material comfort ; and the sooner all such inter- 
ference ceases the better. 

One ground taken in, I cannot say justification, 
but in palliation of coercion, is a supposed 
necessity for simultaneous movement in large 
numbers,—a necessity which, if real, would, 
while failing to justify coercion, yet warrant 
all milder means; but I maintain that this 
simultaneous action, instead of being a good, 
is an evil, tending to impede that gradual and 
safe adjustment which, without interference, is 


aided by the increasing respect of the richer 
class for manual labour, and a disposition even 
to join in it, seems to give sure promise of con. 
tinuance; until, at length, there shall be but 
few persons who belong wholly to one class 
alone. 

It wil! be remembered that about eight years 
ago a committee was formed by this Association, 
not confined to its own members, for diffasing 
information on that great subject of labour and 
capital, to one branch of which my present 
paper relates, and for averting trade disputes, 
or, where prevention was impossible, for bring- 
ing such disputes to a speedy termination ; and 
those who acted on that committee have the 
pleasing reflection that they not only issued 
many papers, and delivered many lectures and 
addresses, all tending to allay bitter feelings 
and tospread economical knowledge, and brought 
about several friendly discussions between em- 
ployers and employed, but succeeded in forming 
several Boards of Conciliation, in preventing 
several strikes and at least one lock-out, and in 
bringing some other strikes to an end—labours 
in which they were much aided by the circum- 
stance of their body including members of both 
classes of employers and employed, and, in 
addition, many men of high reputation, who, 
although not themselves belonging to either 
class, had the confidence of both. Unhappily, 
however, owing to the want of financial support, 
the committee, after working for five years, was 
obliged to suspend operations, which to this day 
it has been unable to resume. Had this been 
otherwise, no sooner would the late unhappy 
dispute at Erith have broken out, or even 
loomed in the distance, than a person, able to 
attend public meetings, fully to discuss the 
matter at issue, and to give wise, disinterested, 
and conciliatory counsel, would probably have 
been sent to the spot; and by his efforts there 
would at least have been a fair chance of bring- 
ing the dispute to an early and amicable termi- 
nation. 





THE TAY BRIDGE WORKS. 


Mr. A. Grotar, a member of the firm of con- 
tractors for the Tay Bridge works, lately delivered 
a lecture on the subject at the Kinnaird Hall, 
Dundee. Ux-Provost Cox, as chairman of the Tay 
Bridge Company, presided over a large audience. 
The Chairman referred to a lecture delivered 
about three years ago by Mr. Grothe on the 
same subject. Before that lecture very little 
was known abont that great engineering work 
which was now growing so rapidly and assuming 
such gigantic proportions. Vague rumours as to 
its want of stability and the unlikelihood of its 


of the large spans were formerly intended to 
consist of two cylinders, each 15 fc. diameter, 
but this was changed to one cylinder, 31 ft. 
in diameter, which gave more than double the 


area. Instead also of carrying the piers with 
brickwork to the top, above high-water mark, 
they were constructed of cast-iron columns, 
braced together by cross pieces which diminished 
the weight of the piera some five or six hundred 
tons; instead, therefore, of there being a pressure 
of eight tons per square foot, it was only about 
one and a half. He would be ashamed to ask 
them to believe these foundations were perfectly 
safe, being quite sure they needed no such assur- 
rance on his part. The lecturer next exhibited the 
model of a caisson used in the foundation of the 
piers for the large spans. The building and sink. 
ing of the piers was illustrated by means of magic 
lantern diagrams, as also the sinking of the 
caisson in the bed of the river by pumping out 
the sand inside. At first difficulties were expe. 
rienced owing to the sand getting into the valves 
of the pumps and destroying them, but these 
difficulties were obviated by a most ingenious 
invention, due to one of the engineers at the 
works, Mr. Reeves, who, assisted by another of 
their number, Mr. Beattie, had brought it almost 
to the point of perfection. By means of a model 
which was put in operation, the lecturer showed 
how the sand was pumped into a receiver, never 
reaching the valves at all, and how the receiver 
iteelf when filled was emptied and another 
substituted. The caisson having been sunk till 
its top was within 2 ft. of the river bed, the 
inside was filled with concrete, and an artificial 
foundation of rock for the pier was thus prepared. 
The temporary part of the caisson was next 
removed, and on the rock which had been formed 
a hollow structure of brickwork, bailt in the 
harbour, and floated out in a manner similar to 
the caisson, was placed above it and built up till 
above high-water mark. In its turn this was 
filled with concrete, and was thus made ready 
to receive the superstracture of ironwork to sup- 
port the girders. The lecturer showed several 
diagrams of the work carried on in the harbour 
at Newport, also a model of one of the 130 ft. 
spang, at the same time pointing out the difference 
in the structure of the piers supporting these 
latter to those of the 245 ft. span, the one con- 
sisting of four colamus, and the other of six, to 
ensure strength. To prevent corrosion, the pillars, 
on erection, were filled with cement, and the out- 
side coated with black varnish. He alluded to 
itas@ strange fact that corrosion of iron was 
much more rapid at the Tay Bridge than it 
would be were the river entirely fresh or entirely 
salt water, his theory to account for this being 
that between the two layers of fresh and salt 








ever being finished were current, and easily 
found believers and propagators; so that at last 
the Tay Bridge was hardly ever mentioned, 
except with an incredalous smile or a shrug of 
the shoulders. Since that lecture, which did 
much to enlighten the minds of the public on the 
subject, steady and continuous progress had been 
made with the works,—at one time more, at 
another less, and certainly much had been done 
during the Jast year. No one now thought it 
wise to express doubt in the ultimate success of 
the Tay Bridge; and everybody was anxiously 
looking forward to the time when the great work 
would be completed, and when Dandee would be 





certain to take place. When a single workman 
claims higher wages than the state of the labour 
market will warrant, he goon finds his mistake, 
and can quickly withdraw his demand. So, 
again, if a single employer lowers wages, in 
Similar misconception, he soon discovers his 
blunder by the loss of some of his men; and in 
like manner is led to retrace his steps. But 
when a large number, whether of employers or 
workmen, agree to move together, they become 
committed in a manner which makes it difficult 
for them to give way ; and sometimes it is only 
after a long period of bitter feeling, stoppage of 
work, and loss on all sides, that hard necessity 
brings tbe dispute to an end. 

While in this paper I have been obliged, for 
the sake of conciseness and clearness, to speak 
of the employers and employed as two separate 
classes, it is a great pleasure to me to reflect 
that, by means of industrial partnerships and 
co-operative associations, and I might include 
joint-stock companies, something, at any rate, 
has now been done towards removing all broad 
lines of demarcation between them; and that a 
large number of persons now in part belong to 
both classes: a process of intermingling which, 
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placed in its proper position in the railway 
system of the kingdom. 

Mr. Grothe, in commencing his description of 
the Tay Bridge, said he should as much as 
possible confine himself to what had not been 
made known in the previous lecture. The bridge, 
he continued, had a good many spans, but not 
so many as was at first intended, the original 
number of eighty-nine having been reduced to 
eighty-five. In the first plan the centre spans 
were each 215 ft., but now they had been in- 
creased to 245 ft., which allowed some of the 
smaller ones to be left out. A great change had 
also been made in the structure of the bridge, 
necessitated by the borings turning out rather 
differently from what was expected. It being 
discovered that rak existed only for a short dis. 
tance at each side of the river, instead of all 
along the river-bed nearly parallel with the 
water, the intermediate space being gravel, it 
was determined to found the piers on this latter 
matter. Although gravel formed a very good 
foundation, it did not bear so great a weight as 
the rock, and it was therefore foand necessary 
to decrease the weight per square unit of sur- 
face, either by diminishing the weight itself or 


water, a galvanic current was produced, which 
caused more rapid corrosion than would other- 
wise be the case. The lecturer proceeded to show 
models of the girders, and to explain the method 
of lifting them to their place. 








CREOSOTE. 


On the 30th ult., Mr. S. B. Boulton, of the firm 
of Burt, Boulton, & Haywood, entertained a large 
party of the students of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, at the principal works belonging to 
his firm at Silvertown, with a view to explain 
the whole process of the manufacture of creosote, 
and of the application of that oil for the 
preparation of timber. Some idea of the opera. 
tions of the firm may be gathered from the fact 
that they have four establishments in the port 
of London, six others at various English ports, 
besides seven timber - preserving works at 
different places on the Continent, and a depdt in 
Russia (at the Port of Riga) for the shipment 
of Baltic timber. Whereas some years ago the 
tar produced in the manufacture of gas was a 
waste substance of which it was extremely diffi. 
cult to get rid, it had now become a source of 
considerable revenue to the gas companies, 
Submitted to fractional distillation, every atom 
ofthe gas tar was now converted into some useful 
commodity. The laboratory was the first place 
visited, where a series of specimens of the sub. 
stances produced from tar was exhibited in the 
order in which they come from the still. Besides 
the creosote used for the preparation of timber, 
these specimens of hydro-carbons included 
carbolic acid, naphthas, the various forms of 
benzole, and anthracene (used for the manu- 
facture of aniline and alizarine dyes), and lastly 
the pitch, which is largely used for the manu. 








enlarging the surface of foundation. A plan was 
adopted combining both these. The foundations 


facture of patent fuel. The chemical works 


were next inspected, the various batteries of 
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stills, and the machinery for rectifying and pre. 
paring the numerous products for the market, 
being in fall operation. 

The complete and elaborate apparatus for the 
condensation of all vapours evolved in the pro- 
cesses of manufacture was noticed and com- 
mented upon, and it was mentioned that this 
apparatus, which was specially provided for the 
purpose of preventing the possibility of the 
escape of any nuisance from the works, had also 
‘been found in practice to lead to good economical 
results. The timber-yards and saw-mills at 
Silvertown, and also those within the Victoria 
‘Docks, were visited, together with the creosoting 
cylinders, and the machinery used for injecting 
the timber. Here one of Hodson’s machines fcr 
burning sawdust as fuel under a steam-boiler 
was successfully at work. The “ water-carriage ” 
‘system, as applied to the landing, transport, and 
stacking of sleepers, upon a plan patented by 
Mr. Boulton, was very interesting. The heavy 
sleeper blocks, instead of being carried on the 
backs of labourers, were thrown into the water 
direct from the ship’s hold, from whence they 
were picked up by revolving chains and trans. 
ferred to a series of water-troughs or small 
canals upon the ground level, along which they 
were conducted from all parts of the premises to 
the saw-mills, where they were sawn into 
sleepers, and finally stacked to a height of from 
25 ft. to 30 ft., by an elevator worked by steam. 
power. The sleepers are kept stacked for drying 
for a considerable time before they are creosoted, 
and the firm maintains a stock of no less than 
from one million to a million and a half of these 
sleepers in this country constantly undergoing 
this natural process of seasoning. 








TEMPLE BAR AND THE SAVOY. 


Lone before this tottering arch was built, 
chains and poles served as barriers at the 
western City boundary; and in 1265, Prince 
Edward (afterwards Edward I.), being offended 
with the rebellious Londoners, after the battle of 
Evesham, took away all their stout chains and 
bars, and locked them up in the Tower. It was not 
until the year 1670 that any permanent stone 


that not only the main thoroughfares be cleared. 
bat that suitable lines of intercommunication be 
opened between the collateral main lines ; there- 
fore no opportunity should be lost in thus pro. 
viding free circulation for the millions. 

Now there happens to be a large clearance 
going forward in the Savoy, where there is a 
rumour that a Royal Mint is to be erected! 
Here is an occasion for the opening out of a 
grand central junction between the Strand and 
the Embankment, at the shortest interval and 
easiest gradient. A Mint erected in this central 
position would darken, defile, and stop a most 
valuable district of the metropolis; whereas a 
good street through the Savoy, with terraces, 
and two lines of access (right and left) to the 
Embankment, would yield returns for the outlay, 
whilst it would confer immense benefits upon 
the whole population. 

At present the Mint stands near the Tower of 
London ; there a guard and sentinels are posted 
to protect a national stronghold and historic 
fortress; why, therefore, remove it, and re- 
duplicate the accompanying military station ? 

The continuation of plantation, with also a 
respectable range of effective architectural 
buildings along the Embankment, is yet 
practicable. From the west end, the Houses of 
Parliament lend dignity to the “rivage,” then 
the handsome new Opera-house, and a range of 
gardens to Northumberland-avenue, and so 
onward by the not ungraceful Adelphi-terrace to 
Somerset House, and thence to the “‘ beautiful 
gate” and gardens of the ancient Temple. Such 
an improvement should not be marred. 

QuONDAM. 





THE NEW BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES 
IN SOUTHWARK. 


AcTIVE measures are in progress to carry out 
the erection of new baths and wash-houses in 
Southwark, upon which the Vestry a short time 
ago decided. The commissioners appointed by 
the Vestry of St. George’s, Southwark, for 
carrying out the provisions of the Baths and 
Wash-houses Act in the parish, have resolved, 
with the consent of the Vestry, to make applica. 











building was erected, when Sir Christopher Wren 

commenced the present structure, and com. | 
pleted it in 1672, as it is supposed, from the | 
design of an old Roman temple. Asa remnant 
of antiquity it is, therefore, of no great value ; | 
and constricting, as it does, the traffic of one of 
London’s most central and busy thoroughfares, it | 
is a matter of wonder to most people that when 

the arch became shaken and unsafe, the Cor- 
porate authorities should have ordered it to be | 
propped up on temporary timber strate and 
braces ! 

Throughout the Strand and Fleet-street there 
is room for four lines of carriage traffic, whereas 
under the arch but two can pass; besides that, 
the side footway-gates constrict the freedom of 
pavement footway to half its dimensions. The 
‘open space at St. Clement Danes certainly lends 
dignity to the position, and now that the new Law 
Courts are rising in view, and recede from the 
frontage (giving at least 10 ft. to the street line), 
it is high time that the old ruin should be re. 
moved. 

The statues of Charles I. and II. on the west 
side, and of James I. and his queen on the east 
(as chiselled by John Bushnell, who died in 
1701), may have some attractions for City mag- 
nates, who could find room for them somewhere ;s 
but the rest of the structure is irreparable, its 
oral ornamentation withered, and its moulder- 
ing stone quoins rounded off and decaying. 

There is an arch on the river’s brink, sunken 
full half its height in the new Embankment, 
at the end of Buckingham. street. Its sim. 
plicity and dignity of design, together with its 
good, if not perfect condition, might render it 
worth removal; but as to the wreck of Temple 
Bar, it is too far decayed for reconstruction, 
unless the Corporation should transfer it to 
Cripplegate, or the Dean of Arches find room 
for it in the defiles of Doctors’ Commons. 

That one of our principal and most thronged 
metropolitan thoroughfares should be choked in 
its busiest centre is a serious grievance to all com. 
mercial men, as well as to private carriage-folke 
and pedestrians who wend their way to the 
Bank or St. Paul’s; but it is also a serious blot 
upon that important vicinage, and an obstacle 
to all improvement. 

The new Thames Embankment, together with 
other improvementsnow in progress or completed 








by the Board of Works, makes it more essential 


tion to the Local Government Board for an order 
to appropriate the funds in the hands of the 
guardians belonging to the parish towards the 
purchase of a site for the erection of the intended 
new buildings. The commissioners are said to 
have negotiated for the purchase of a site eligibly 
situated near the centre of the parish, which it 
is stated can be obtained at a reasonable cost, 
and that in the event of the Local Government 
Board acceding to their application, the pur- 
chase of the site in question will be effected, 
and plans for the new baths at once prepared. 





IMPROVEMENTS AT ST. JOHN’S CHURCH. 
YARD, WATERLOO ROAD. 


A MOVEMENT is in progress for the restoration 
and laying out for recreation purposes of the 
spacious churchyard attached to St. John’s 
Church, Waterloo-road. This churchyard has 
for some years past been in a very dilapidated 
condition, and a meeting was recently held in 
the schoolroom attached to the church, for the 
purpose of considering and adopting the best 
means for remedying “its present deplorable 
state, and to raise the requisite funds for restoring 
the ground to a decent condition, and also to 
render it available for the resort of parishioners.” 
There was a very numerous attendance of 
parishioners, and a resolution was passed to the 
effect that contributions be solicited from the 
owners and occupiers of property in the parish ; 
also from the relatives of deceased persons buried 
in the churchyard, and others, for the purposes 
of its restoration and maintenance, A committee 
was also appointed to obtain plans and estimates 
for the projected works, and to carry out the 
chosen designs in the matter most conducive to 


the public good. 





Proposed New Gaol for Bristoi.—On the 
5th inst., the models and plans for the proposed 
new gaol at Horfield, prepared at the request of 
the Gaol Committee by Captain Gardner, and 
those prepared by Mr. Josiah Thomas, city sur- 
veyor, were laid before the committee. The 
respective merits of the models were discussed 
at considerable length, and it was ultimately 
arranged that before making a final selection the 
committee should inspect the site at Horfield. 


| SOME OLD HOUSES AND THEIR 
STORIES. 


CHARLES MACKLIN’S HOUSE, TAVISTOCK ROW, 
COVENT GARDEN, 

EnpDvrING great hardships of hunger and ex- 
posure, passing through bogs and over rugged 
mountains in wet, stormy weather, leaving sick 
and exhausted followers behind at every stage, 
the Irish volunteers marched to join the gather- 
ing army of dethroned King James II. With 
them came William M‘Laughlin, the descendant 
of a race of ancient Irish kings, at the head of a 
troop of horse, with his heroic lady, her little 
daughter, and, in a turf kish, or rudely-made 
basket, their baby-boy Charles, then not quite 
two months old, who was destined to win that 
fame which rendered memorable the old house 
of our sketch. His mother, braving the greatest 
dangers and terrors, patient in suffering, strong 
only in her love, and solicitous only for her 
husband’s safety, was the daughter of John 
O’ Flanagan, of Blackcastle, in Westmeath. She 
girded her husband’s sword to his side on the 
morning of the Battle of the Boyne, and shared 
with him the succeeding terrors of defeat and 
flight, until they found a safe hiding-place with 
the baby, in an almost dying condition, amonget 
daring friends at Shinglass, an obscure place in 
the county of Westmeath. 

William M‘Laughlin’s estate was confiscated, 
and some years after, when reduced to poverty, 
he came with his wife and family to Dublin. 
Continued misfortunes broke his heart. He died 
in December, 1704. 

Amongst those who fought on the other side, 
against King James, and with King William, at 
the Battle of the Boyne, was a worthy Irish 
farmer, named Luke O’Meally. Seeing the un. 
fortunate widow struggling in poverty’s misery 
and degradation, fighting bravely for her little 
ones, and enduring as patiently for them as she 
had endured heroically for her husband, he 
pitied, admired, loved, and presently,—in 1707,— 
married her. He made an excellent husband, a 
kindly indulgent, although hot-tempered, step- 
father; and when, soon after, he took a famous 
old “‘ Orange” tavern,—the Eagle, in Werburgh- 
street, Dublin,—he also made a capital landlord, 
whom the military upholders of King William 
took delight in patronising. 

Mrs. U’Meally, being anxious that her son 
Charles should not be brought up in daily con- 
tact with tavern society, and, moreover, that his 
creed should in manhood be the old one for 
which his father had fought, suffered, and, we 
may add, died, sent him away toa boarding-school 
in the suburban village of Island Bridge, kept by 
one Nicholson, a Scotchman. This stern old 
pedagogue’s reign was one of terror, and there 
was nothing in the world he was so proud of as 
the servile submissiveness and abject fear with 
which he was regarded by his pupils generally, 
and which he received, or thought others re- 
ceived, as the outer signs of intense respect, and 
the profound reverence properly due to his great 
learning and ability. 

Now Charles M‘Laughlin was a frank, fearless, 
daring little fellow, who cared nothing for, and 
knew nothing of, learning; whose large dark 
eyes looked the schoolmaster boldly in the face, 
and who spoke out plainly the thought that 
chanced to be uppermost in his mind. Mr. 
Nicholson, of course, took a strong dislike to 
such a child. So then and there commenced a 
terrible battle, which lasted for years, wherein 
brute strength, spite, and devilish cruelty on the 
man’s side were pitted against bravery, en- 
durance, obstinacy, and physical weakness on 
the child’s side. Under such circumstances 
cruelty never yet won, as all sorts of martyrs for 
all kinds of causes will testify. Over and over 
again Nicholson begged that this incorrigible 
young rascal Charles, whom he surnamed “a 
Molluchth” (the wicked), might be taken away. 
The fight, from which at first he took a savage 
gratification, was going against him, and he had 
got enough of it. But in those days schools 
worthy the name were extremely scarce, and 
Mrs. O’Meally begged so earnestly that her wild 
Irish boy might not be sent away, and by appeal. 
ing to her son’s always sensitive feelings and 
affections, she induced him, reluctantly, to make 
promises, on the strength of which Mr. Nichol. 
son consented to try once more what he could do 
with him. But he was soon obliged to abandon 

he attempt. : 
. In the Sensies of Macready, to which we 
have before referred, it is said that at nineteen 





Macklin was unable to read. This is a mistake 
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into which Dr. Doran also falls, though he 
rarely errs. But Macklin certainly made 
little progress at school. He was chiefly 
occupied there in deserving, receiving, and 
enduring various cruel kinds of punishment, 
but he made great advances in some directions. 
As a pugilist there was not a boy in the 
school who dared tackle him; as a cudgel- 
player he was without a rival ; and when he was 
an old man his great boyish feats as a swimmer 
were still talked of in the tavern-parlours of 
Dublin by venerable, white-headed, older men, 
who had seen him leaping from ships’ masts, or 
from the old bridge over the Liffey. 

Macklin retained so vivid a recollection of his 
Scotch schoolmaster, and the treatment he re- 
ceived from him, that nearly a hundred years 
after he first went to Island-bridge Academy, the 
mere sight of a Scotchman was unpleasant to 
him, and he could not avoid expressing his un- 
conauerable repugnance to such a being. It 
became a green-room joke, always fruitful of fan, 
but it was once no joke to poor little Charley 
M‘Laughlin. 

Amongst the intimate friends of Mrs. Nichol- 
son was Mrs. Pilkington, a lady with a strong 
taste for poetry and theatricals. She greatly 
admired the tall, slim figure and expressive dark 
eyes of Charley a Moliachth; she sympathised 
with and deeply pitied him; and she often 
pleaded for him with the stony-hearted Scotch. 
man, saying she was sure he had good feeling, 
with lofty abilities, and would become a great, 
good man. In the year 1708, with the permis. 
sion of Nicholson, the school-boys got up & 
dramatic entertainment. The play was “ The 


Orphan”; and Mrs. Pilkington suggested that} told of Macklin when he had attained to 
the female part, Monimia, should be played by | fame, and was performing in Dublin. 
this good-looking, good-for-nothing pet of hers, | 
whose arch-humour, wit, and love of fun and) 
Macklin | 
accordingly played the part,—studying it under 


mischief she thought so delightful. 


the instructions of Mrs. Pilkington,—and on the | 
day of the performance achieved a startling | 
success. That event was a pregnant one. It) 
gave birth to Macklin’s earliest histrionic aspira- 
tions, and awakened an ambition which was | 
never to sleep again. Through all the coming 
years of disgrace, misery, and desperate strug- 
gling, Macklin was never to speak of Mra. 
Pilkington but with expressions of grateful emo. 
tion and profound esteem. 

But the first fraits of this newly-awakened 
passion for the stage was evil. On leaving 
school the youth was mad to see the great London 
actors whose fame was so glorious in his eyes. 
The son of a Dublin corn-factor, older than him- 
self, suggested ranning away from home. Another 
lad, the son of a Dublin apothecary, promised to 
join them. Macklin robbed his darling mother 
of a few pounds, which she could ill spare, and 
the three ran away. After sundry adventures on 
the road, they reached London, saw the great 
actors, and having soonspentall their money, were 
mocked and laughed at when they sought work. 
Who would employ wild young Irishmen, with 
such a perfectly unintelligible brogue? The 
corn-factor’s miserable son, in his desperation, 
took to highway robbery, and was soon after 
hanged at Tyburn. The poor apothecary’s son 
enlisted, and went abroad. M‘Laughlin was too 
proud of his ancestry to disgrace it by crime, too 
proud to enter the army as a common soldier, 
and to beg he was ashamed. So he wandered 
about homeless and starving, until by happy 
chance he met in Southwark a poor little drudge 
of an Irish serving-wench, who had once been 
in the employment of his mother. She knew 
him directly, accosted him, wept over the sad- 
ness of his story, brought him some food, and 
afterwards procured him a cheap lodging at a 
public-house in the Borough, which had long 


| old cry at once, and how, in response to it, he) 


diately to a reiative in London, who was “a 
Spanish merchant.” He, armed with the proper 
affidavits, properly authenticated by the seal of 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, made a formal 
demand for the person of an “infant” in law, 
one Charles M‘Laughlin, at the aforesaid inn in 
the Boroagh. It required the direst of legal 
threats to induce the woman to give up her boy- 
husband. She scolded, she wept, she entreated, 
she defied. His departure would ruin her busi- 
ness, and break her heart; she would not, she 
could not, she must not give him up. Soshe 
hid him, and said he had run away. It was all 
in vain, however, and Charles was sent home to 
his delighted mother, who clung to him in a 
transport of affection, without uttering a single 
reproach for all he had made her suffer in his 
absence. Between hysterical bursts of weeping 
and embracing, she told him how she had the 
brightest hopes for him, the best of friends to 
aid him in securing a good position; and a dis- 
tant relative, an O'Kelly, who was in high favour 
at Court, had promised to interest himself in his 
behalf! Macklin used to say in later life that so 
great was the joy of that unhoped-for forgiveness 
and blessed restoration, that he often thought he 
could endure an age of pain once more to realise 
its transports, 

But tke great O'Kelly suddenly died, and the 
glowing prospects faded, and his loving and 
beloved mother was unfortunate in business, and 
Charles was glad to become “ Badgeman”’ in 
Trinity College, a menial situation similar to that 
called at Oxford a “scout,’’ which he retained 
| until he was twenty-one years of age. 

In the Memoirs of Macready, a story is 





Properly 
rebuking some riotous young collegians who 
were stopping the performance, the rest of the 
audience applauded; but one of the former, 
thinkipg to cover the great actor with confusion 
by a contemptuous public reference to his former 
low condition, called out in a tone of imperious | 
command, ‘‘ Boy.” Macklin knew the familiar 


had demanded the number of the summoning 
collegian’s room. Stepping down to the foot- 
lights with manly firmness and true pride, he 
quietly repeated in the old way the old response, 
‘“What number?” anda roar of applause from 
the collegians, and an audience quick to see and 
feel the right thing when it turned up, told him 
that his manly dignity and the severity of his 
rebuke were appreciated and understood. 

Captain O’Flannagan coming to Ireland for 
recruits to take service with him in Germany, 
calls upon his sister, is ashamed of the position 
his nephew, a descendant of kings, holds; pro. 
poses that he should go away with him; and 
promises to procure the fine young fellow a com- 
mission. He would make a splendid soldier! 
brave, strong, high-spirited, quick-witted, he 
would be sure to win promotion in the wars. 
Once more the M‘Laughlins would be gentlemen. 
The proud mother was delighted. 

Captain O'Flannagan went to London on his 
way to Germany, and stayed there some little 
time hunting up old friends to bid them adieu, 
making purchases, and so on. Charles hunted 
up some old friends too, his scaramouch friends 
in the Borough, and when the uncle was ready 
to depart the nephew could not be found. For 
three days the search was prosecuted in vain, and 
then came a grateful and respectful letter, 
wherein Charles declined to follow “the dram” 
to Germany on the ground that he had in the 
meantime been “ better provided for” in Eng. 
land,—as he might have added, although he did 
not, at a place of infamous repute in Clerken- 
well, Hockley-in-the-Hole, where he wus exhibit. 
ing himself, with a strolling company of mum- 





been frequented, as it might have been before 
the days of Shakspeare, by strolling mummers 
and “drolls,’ who exhibited conjuring tricks, 
tumbling, performing animals, ‘‘ pantomimes,” 
&c. Macklin could soon sing, dance, spout, and 
play the “droll” with the best of them. He 
became a great attraction, and brought so much 
custom to the inn, that his landlady, setting 
aside her prejudices against his country and his 
youth, together with herregard for other people’s 
opinions, the reproaches of friends, and the jeers 
of neighbours, resolved to marry him. A kind 
of Fleet marriage took place, and all Southwark 
made free and merry with the widow’s union to 
@ wild young Irish boy, fresh from his emerald 
isle. Then the old servant, grieving over the 
evil courses her former young master had fallen 
into, sent an account of his doings to th 

heart-broken mother in Dublin, who aa cease 


mers, as an acrobat, pugilist, vocalist, and drull. 
Alas! for the descendant of kings, and the poor 
Irish mother’s pride in her handsome, gentle- 
manly son! 

Mrs. O’Meally was indefatigable in her efforts 
to discover what had become of Charles; went 
here, there, and everywhere to find out, and got 
introductions to all kinds and degrees of people 
who were going into England, where they might 
see her darling boy. With feverish restlessness 
she would even accost perfect strangers who 
were going on board vessels, and might be 
travelling to London. At last the grandfather 
of the famous Shakspearian scholar, Malone, was 
thus appealed to, and his heart being touched 
by the mother’s woe and deeperation, he de- 
termined on reaching London to search out this 
wild, graceless run-away, and induce him, if 








troublesome task, but at last he traced him to 
the Cat and Bagpipes, commonly called “ The 
Salutation,” at Hockley-in-the-Hole. He ap- 
pealed to his reason in vain, to his feelings with 
success. When Mr. Malone returned, Charles 
was with him, and soon after he was once more 
crying in response to the familiar cry of “ Boy ” 
the old,—“ What number?” in Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

At six-and-twenty Macklin grew unbearably 
dissatisfied with bis ignoble calling, although he 
was @ favourite with the Collegians, and well 
treated by them. It was a constant reproach 
which he began to feel more and more keenly. 
The wild oats were sown, but as yet nothing had 
been done to farther the great ambition of his 
life. Strong in mind and body, full of life and 
vigour, he resolved to plunge at once into the 
great battle of life and win laurels worthy the 
wearing of his father’s son. His mother was 
afraid to part with him, wept, implored, but in 
vain. The young man parted from her resolute 
but sorrowful, anxious to atone for all the sorrow 
and anxiety he had eaused her, but vowing, 
warrior-like, that he would return a conqueror 
or she should never see himagain. She thought 
he was going to that dreaded hot-bed of vice and 
wickedness, London; in reality he went to 
Bristol, where he took lodgings “‘over @ mean 
little tobacco-shop, next door but one to the 
theatre.” As he probably had ascertained, 
some of the actors were also lodging in this house, 
strollers making a temporary stay in the town. 
He, of course, became acquainted with them, 
and soon made them friends. They introduced 
him to the manager, who discovered his ability, 
and gave him an engagement. So it came about 
that the posts of Bristol soon displayed rudely- 
printed little play-bills announcing a forthcoming 
performance of Shakspeare’s “ Richard the 
Third,” in which a Mr. M‘Laughlin would make 
“his first appearance on any stage,” in the 
character of Richmond. On that occasion the 
audience discovered the novel fact that 
Henry VII. was an Irishman who, when Duke of 
Richmond, spoke with a strongly marked brogue. 
But Bristol in that day was full of Irishmen, and 
hence perhaps the curious fact was overlooked ; 
for, despite it, the first appearance was a success, 
and when the company left Bristol, Macklin went 
with them a recognised and important member 
of it. 

The life of a strolling player in the eighteenth 
century was full of hardships and adventures. 
James Kirkman tells many curious stories of 
Macklin’s wanderings at this stage of his career. 
“ Sometimes he was an architect and knocked up 
the stage, and seats in a barn; sometimes he 
wrote an opening prologue, or a farewell epilogue 
for the company; at others, he wrote a song, 
complimentary to and adulatory of the village 
they happened to play io, which he always 
adapted to some sprightly popular air and sang 
himeelf; and he often was champion and stood 
forward to repress the persons who were ac- 
customed to intrude upon and be rude to the 
actors. His circle of acting was more enlarged 
than Garrick’s, for in one night, he played 
Antonio and Belvedera in ‘Venice Preserved,’ 
Harlequin in the entertainment, sung three 
humorous songs between the acts, and indulged 
the audience with an Irish jig between the play 
and theentertainment. He often did this, or as 
much as this, when his allotment of the profits 
amounted to no more than five or six pence.” All 
this time he was nursing his great project of 
rising to eminence on the London “ boards” ; 
studying character, action, and expression ; 
striving with might and main to overcome and 
get rid of his terrible brogue. In this last task 
he was greatly sssisted when in Wales bya 
clever and accomplished English lady, the wife 
of a Welsh clergyman, who amused both Macklin 
and the lady by the mistake he made in sup. 
posing that his curious compound of Welsh and 
English was in any way superior to Macklin’s 
English with an Irish brogue. At the residence of 
this worthy couple he spent all his leisure while 
in Wales studying English pronunciation and des- 
perately endeavouring to escape from his terrible 
brogue. Every blunder in pronunciation brought 
a correction, and so much did he benefit by this 
watchful supervision that he determined to 
abandon the strolling company he was with and 
pass six months of close uninterrupted study 
and practice with Mrs. Davis at the parsonage. 

Four years after his first appearance at Bristol, 
when Macklin was thirty years old, he returned 
to that city riding upon a horse of bis own, the 
gift of an admirer, and there he succeeded in 





possible, to return to Dublin. It was a most 


obtaining an engagement with a regular company. 
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of respectable actors, under the management of 
Mr. Watkins. At first he played such parts as 
Friar Lawrence and Mercutio, gradually winning 
@ reputation which increased his earnings and 
enabled him to pay frequent visits to London. 
During one of his visits he obtained an engage- 
ment at a newly-opened theatre in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, through the friends he made at a house 
then and long after famous as the actors’ house 
of call, an old house of many traditional stories, 
which is still standing under the old sign of the 
** Black Jack.” This was in 1730, when Macklin 
was forty years of age, having been born, as we 
have already implied, in 1690. The parts he 
played were small ones of no importance. 

Three years after when he was playing, most 
probably with the same company, in Southwark 
Fair,—in those days even eminent actors did not 
think it beneath their dignity to play at either 
Southwark, Bartholomew, May, or any other 
great Fair,—the proprietor of Sadler’s Wells 
Music House saw him strutting on the outer 
stage in a grand laced coat, and offered him an 
engagement, which he accepted. There he grew 
famous as Harlequin, and thence extended his 
reputation until in 1733 arose an ill wind which 
in its fierceness and turbulence at length blew 
poor patient hard.working, long-waiting Macklin 
some real good. 

Colley Cibber at Drury-lane Theatre found 
things going to the bad. His play-house was so 
unskilfully constructed that the voices of the 
actors were confused by hollow reverberations, 
and sounded, as he said, “like the gabbling of 
so many people in the lofty aisles of a cathe- 
dral.”” Moreover, his stage-manager, the famous 
actor, Wilkes, made himself so offensive to his 
brethren, that many of them went over to the 
more flourishing rival house in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, where Macklin was playing in a state of 
great discontent and despondency under the 
tyrannical James Quin, who contrived to make 
his life one of utter misery and despair. 

Famous and witty, fashionable and haughty, 
the over-bearing, eccentric actor, Quin, had 
from the first hour of his meeting with Macklin 
taken a strong dislike to him. He dubbed him 
“The Wild Irishman,” threw stumbling-blocks 
in the way of his professional advancement, made 
him the butt of his coarse, insulting witticisms, 
and treated him on all occasions with humiliating 
and brutal rudeness. To resent such treatment 
would have been ruinous to the poor but ambitious 
Irish actor, and it is not easy to realise the 
intense bitterness of Macklin’s feelings or the 
desperate efforts whereby he prudently con- 
trived to suppress his resentment. One night in 
the green-room this prudence lost its power, and 
@ Crowning act of tyranny and injustice, accom- 
panied by a grossly insulting outrage, maddened 
him beyond control. Macklin had come from the 
stage flushed with a great triamph, the applause 
and laughter of a full audience ringing in his 
ear. Quin, irritated and jealous, sternly and 
coarsely ordered Macklin to make his part much 
less prominent. Macklin responded, asserting 
that the prominence he gave the part was that 
belonging to it, whereby no other character in 
the play could possibly suffer injury. Insulting 
remarks followed, the upshot of which was that 
the despised, long-suffering Lrishman, suddenly 
losing control, gave Quin the lie direct. The 
green-room, as usual, was full of noblemen and 
great personages in fuil dress, wearing their 
swords, their silk and satin coats, vests, and 
breeches gleaming and glittering with spangles 
of gold, silver, and precious stones; their huge 
curling wigs redolent of perfumes, and their 
questionable jokes and whisperings delighting 
the ready ears of certain pretty actresses. 
Suddenly a tumult arose. The “ Wild Irishman,” 
just when everybody was laughing at him, had 
given the bullying tragedian the lie; and Quin, 
who was eating an apple, spitting the contents 
of his mouth into his hand, had thrown them fall 
into the Irishman’s face. Macklin’s old skill as 
a boxer was suddenly in fall play, and under its 
inflaence the ‘great burly form of the tragedian 
was knocked now this way, now that, and now 
the other. Women shrieked, men swore, the 
noblemen leaped upon the side benches to be out 
of the way. Quin did his best to defend him- 
self, but neither in skill nor strength was he a 
match for the “ Wild Irishman,” and he got so 
severely punished that an apology had to be 
made to the audience for his non-appearance, 
He went away with both eyes fast closing, and 
his head swollen beyond all chance of recogni- 
tion. A dael was, of course, to follow, and a 
place,—the obelisk in Covent - garden,—was 


appointed, but the manager, interfering, carried 








off Macklin to his own house, and kept him there 
until Quin had most reluctantly consented to 
receive, and Macklin had as reluctantly con- 
sented to proffer, some kind of an apology. But 
Quin never forgave him. 

A foolish young fellow of property and fashion, 
named Highmore, being stage-struck, had been 
induced by Colley Cibber to purchase certain 
shares in Drury Lane Theatre, in consideration 
of which he (Highmore) was to take upon him- 
self the management. Colley Cibber’s son, 
Theophilus, immediately on the conclusion of 
this arrangement opened the Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket, and induced all the principal 
actors then playing at Drury Lane to join him, 
leaving poor Highmore in the lurch. An actor 
of the period, Mr. Victor, commenting upon this 
transaction, said, ‘‘It appeared to me shocking 
that the son should immediately render void and 
worthless what the father had just received 
2,1501. for as a valuable consideration,” and the 
public feeling endorsed Victor’s view. Thus 
distressed and deserted, the unfortunate fashion. 
able amateur was reduced to the necessity, in 
the theatrical recess of 1733, of beating up for 
volunteers and gleaning the best performers from 
various strolling companies; but none, says 
Victor, were “of any promise, but Mr. Macklin, 
from Portsmouth, who soon distinguished him- 
self.’ But poor Highmore was ruined, and 
Fleetwood reigned in his stead. 

At Drury Lane, Macklin continued rising in 
public favour, and good houses were once more 
known there. He became acting-manager, and 
was conspicuous in that range of parts wherein 
Colley Cibber had long been famous, playing 
with the inimitable Kitty Clive. Quin was a 
member of the same company, and the “ Wild 
Irishman’s ’’ success was gall and wormwood to 
him. 

We must pass over a dreadfal event, whereby 
the actor Hallam lost his life at the hands of 
Macklin, who was tried for his murder, and 
acquitted, to come to the year 1741. At that 
time Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” had 
long been an unknown play, and its place was 
filled by an established adaptation of it by Lord 
Lansdowne, called “ The Jew of Venice.” In this 
Shylock was an extravagant and very low comedy 
part, of little dramatic interest, and Portia was 
always expected to make the trial scene even 
more irresistibly comic than Lord Lansdowne 
had made it, by giving burlesque imitations of 
well-known and prominent barristers. It was 
Macklin’s worthy ambition to restore Shaks- 
peare’s ‘“ Merchant of Venice,” and play 
Shylock as a tragedy part. In 1741 he deter. 
mined to gratify this passionate desire. There- 
fore the “ Merchant of Venice” was announced 
to be performed on February 14th, from 
the text of and was put up for 
rehearsal. The idea received no favour behind 
the scenes, but it excited considerable curiosity 
amongst the outside public, who in those 
days took a much more general and active 
interest in mattere theatrical than the public of 
to.day does. Mr. Fleetwood gave a very reluctant 
consent to the proposed restoration, and growing 
more and more repentant of having done so, 
repeatedly and strenuously urged Macklin to give 
way, and withdraw Shakspeare in favour of 
Lansdowne. Quin said in a rage that Macklin 
would make them all ridiculous and unpopular, 
Mrs. Clive pouted at having to adopt a new 
reading, which cut out so much “fat” (a thea- 
trical term implying applause and effect), and 
other members of the company shook their wise 
heads and either angrily, or scornfally, or 
mournfully denounced the “ Wild Irishman’s” 
scheme as “‘ positive madness.”” The Lansdowne 
party were, it was said, busily organising a great 
demonstration which might result in the destruc. 
tion of the theatre. The critics were already 
sharpening their powerful pens for a terrific 
onslanght, and the caricaturists were covering 
Macklin and his strange idea with ridicule. But 
Macklin remained resolute and unmoved, strongly 
holding Fleetwood to his promise. ‘“ The Jew 
of Shakspeare,” said he, “is not the ‘Jew of 
Venice’; let the public judge between them.” 

Bat he had to proceed very cantiously lest 
Fleetwood, growing desperate at the eleventh 
hour, should withdraw the permission, and 
substitute the favourite adaptation for the 
unknown original play. Hence, during rehearsal 
Macklin merely read Shylock, allowing no one to 
discover how he intended to act it. Quin jeered 
at this, and chuckling, said “He will be hissed 
from the stage for his arrogance and presump- 
tion.” 

At last the great trial of Shakspeare v. Lans- 








downe came off. No sooner were the doors of 
the theatre opened than the newly-enlarged 
house became crowded in every part. Before 
the curtain arose the manager appeared in the 
green-room full of dismal anticipations, and in 
great distress of mind. He found doleful actors 
and trembling actresses in a state of great com. 
motion, maliciously censuring Macklin for his 
headstreng wilfulness and obstinacy, and darting 
vengefal or reproachful glances at him as he 
stood amongst them dressed for Shylock, in a 
costume retained to this day, but with a red cap 
upon his head, which, in itself, was considered 
offensive. He was isolated and very miserable, 
full of painfully suppressed excitement, but still 
confident and resolute. He was sure that he 
was right, but, as he afterwards admitted, he was 
by no means sure of the reception he might 
receive from a crowded audience, whoge taste 
had been so long and so deplorably perverted. 
Walking down the stage, he looked through the 
hole used for that purpose in the curtain. The 
critics were in their places, quite filling the two 
front rows of the pit generally kept vacant for 
them, and he noted in that close-packed audience 
most of the more eminent and critical playgoers 
of his day. It was no common audience, and as 
he turned from that survey, not, we may be sure, 
without a flattering of the heart, he said, with 
apparent calmness,—‘‘ Good! I shall be tried 
to-night by a special jury !” 

An eye-witness, describing that notable night’s 
performance, says:—‘* When Shylock and Bas- 
sanio entered in the third scene there was an 
awful, a solemn silence. A pin would have been 
heard had it dropped upon the stage. Nothing, 
Mr. Macklin has declared, affected him so much 
as the cvolness that was observed by the audience 
on his entrance. He had then been for several 
years a great favourite with the town, and the 
audience had been accustomed to greet him, on 
his first entrance, with repeated plaudits,” now 
“not a hand moved to encourage him,” and his 
heart sank horribly. It is said that tears sprang 
into his eyes. The manager looked on white 
with terror, for in those days the anger of a dis- 
appointed British public was afearful thing. We 
know nothing about it now. Although every- 
thing conspired to confound and fill him with 
dismay, by a prodigious effort Macklin mastered 
his emotions and spoke his first speech. ‘“‘ Still 
not a whisper could be heard in the house,”’ says 
Kirkman. As the scene proceeded, the anxious 
actor’s quick ears presently began to catch from 
the solemn judges of those two front formidable 
rows in the pit such patronising expressions as 
“Good!” “Very good!” “Not bad!’ and “ Very 
well indeed!” They were like drops of water 
on athirst-parched tongue, and thus encouraged 
he grew bolder and began to lose al! thought of 
the actor and his peril in the part he was 
playing. 

Bat when the Jew, suddenly perceiving for 
the first time the chance there is in granting the 
loan for quenching the raging thirst of a revenge 
which is secretly poisoning the entire current of 
his nature, proposed, as a merry jest, his dia- 
bolical and cunningly, although quickly, devised 
bond, the audience was electrified. The veil was 
for a moment down, and the true character 
Macklin personated, and Shakspeare drew, was 
recognised at a glance. A thunder of applause 
broke upon the actor’s delighted ears. Fleet. 
wood heaved a sigh of relief, and Quin, who 
played Antonio, was in his turn confounded and 
dismayed. Burst after burst of applause suc- 
ceeded as the play proceeded, until in the trial 
scene,—even Kitty Clive being awed into gravity, 
—the triumph culminated in such a storm of ac- 
clamation as shook the walls of old Drary to 
their very foundations. The master mind of 
Shakspeare was nobly vindicated, and Lans- 
downe sank into the neglect and contempt from 
which his adaptation can never again emerge. 
All London rang with the wonder of that glorious 
night’s doings. Every coffee-house was full of 
Macklin’s delighted admirers, and his fame 
spread like wild-fire, away even into Cloncurry 
in Ireland, where his dear old mother, then 
about eighty years old, wept with joy and 
delight to know her son was at length a famous 
man, and heard probably how the great poet, 
Alexander Pope, sitting in a box to witness 
“Macklin’s Shylock,” for so it was called, ex- 
claimed in his enthusiasm and delight :— 

“ This is the Jew as 
That Shakspeare drew. 

As the triumphant vindicator of Shakspeare 
stood amongst his fellows that night in the 
green-room, after the performance, and received 
their congratulations, he cried with a fall heart,— 
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*T am not worth 501. in the world; neverthe- | 


less, on this night I am Charles the Great !” 

The dream of his boyhood was realised. It 
was long in coming, for he was then over fifty 
years of age, but it had come at last. 

‘“‘ Never,” says Kirkman, “ was a performer's 
triumph more complete, never were enemies and 
opponents more confounded and abashed, never 
was a manager more agreeably surprised. The 
sudden, unexpected, and happy catastrophe of 
that night’s representation conferred on Mr. 
Macklin immortal fame.” 

In the glory of that fame shines the old house 
of our sketch, to which, in our imagination, we 
turn, one evening in the January of 1788, when 
Macklin, although an old man over ninety 
years of age, was still hale and vigorous, with a 
voice of stentorian power, bat with rapidly 
declining mental faculties, and, after a tempo- 
rary retirement, still on the stage! Ile had not 
long before written his famous play, “‘ The True- 
born Scotchman,’ wherein he achieved new 
fame as the personator of Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant. He comes from the 
door of that old house in Tavistock. 
row; purchases, may-be, some fruit as 
he goes through Covent Garden-mar- 
ket, where Mr. J. T. Smith once heard 
him say to a seller of cherries, “I will 
have my weight, give me my weight,” 
as keenly and severely as if it were 
for Antonio’s flesh he was bargaining. 
He is on his way to the theatre, on 
the stage of which he soon after once 
more appears, and once more in the 


self in that old house of Tavistock-row revising | MR. JOHN GRAHAM LOUGH. THE 
and preparing his dramatic works for publication, | SCULPTOR. . 
passing his evenings at the theatres, and fre- | 
quently visiting certain coffee. houses and taverns| WE hear with the greatest possible regret of 
in Covent Garden and St. Martin’s-lane—more the death of Mr. Lough, the well-known eminent 
especially the Antelope in White Hart-yard—in sculptor. At the close of last month he enter. 
which actors, artists, and authors congregated, | tained at dinner a number of his friends, and was: 
and where Macklin was Sir Oracle, the Dr.|as bright and gay as any; speaking with his 
Johnson of the stage. | usual enthusiasm of the Ideal in art, and lament- 

From that quiet house of his in the corner ing its comparative neglect at the present time. 
he came forth to follow his accomplished and | A few days ago, doing some little work in his 
learned son to the grave in 1790. In 1795, garden, he caught cold, which resulted in pneu- 
Macklin was once more to appear upon the monia, and on Saturday last, wegrieve to say, he 
boards of Covent Garden Theatre on the died. It is fifty years since the town was 
occasion of that house being visited in state by | startled by his statue of Milo, produced under 
the King and Queen, their royal highnesses the! great difficulties. Mr. Lough will be remem. 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and the rest of the bered with regard by all who knew him. 
royal family. A short interlude had been written re 
for the occasion, but Macklin was unable to study » 

. - DOORWAY OF THE CHURCH OF SANTA 

even the few lines he had to speak in it, and so MARIA DELLE GRAZIE, MILAN. 


instead of appearing on the stage he appeared in | 
the pit, much noticed by the royal visitors. ALL visitors to Milan know the church of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie, with its chevet 
and cupola joined on somewhat in- 
artistically to the nave, and they know 
it the better as it is in the refectory of 
the more ancient convent here that 
Leonardo da Vinci painted the well. 
known “ Last Supper.” The Domini- 
cans had commenced the church, and 
Ludovico il Moro, when he became: 
Duke, gave them warm assistance, 
and, if tradition is to be believed, be- 
came also the architect. 
When the church was nearly 
finished it became evident that the 








part of Shylock, but now hailed with 
an immediate thunder of applause. 
The play proceeds, and presently 
there comes over the rugged, corded, 
and wrinkled face of the poor old 
favourite an expression of intense 
terror and dismay. He raises his 
wrinkled bony hand to his head, and 
just when the whole honse is hushed 
into silent expectancy of an outburst- 
ing passionate speech, he is strangely 
still and silent. The audience recog- 
nise the outer signs of an inward and 





nave wanted depth, that the choir 
united badly with it, and that if the 
cupola were completed the evil would 
be irreparable. Leonardo having been 
called in at this moment to paint the 
frescoes in the convent, pointed out 
the position of things, and led to the 
stoppage of the works. The duke in. 
vited a competition of architects, but, 
according to the story, adopted the 
plan of none. Somehow or other, 
however, the choir having been 





desperate struggle, but do not guessthe 
cause of his emotion, until, stepping 
to the footlights, their old favourite 
entreats their pardon, pleads his great 
age, and piteously admits that his 
memory had suddenly failed him, 
adding that he would never again 
place himself in so ridiculous a posi- 
tion. But during the outburst of en. 
thusiastic sympathy and applause 
which ensued, the old actor’s memory 
as suddenly resumed its power, and he 
went through the performance with 


knocked down, the present chevet and 
its remarkable cupola were built, and 
they constitute one of the most remark- 
able monuments of the Renaissance 
in Italy. 

In 1497 the cupola was not finished, 
and the works were languishing for 
want of funds, when Beatrice d’Este 
died. The Dominicans obtained her 
body, and the grief of the duke, her 
husband, vented itself in a perfect 
shower of marble and gold to render 
the church a fitting place of sepul- 
ture. 








much of his old fiery energy and 
intellectual power. 

He was 100 years old when he played 
the part of Sir Pertinax for the last 
time, ‘with a vigour and spirit that 
astonished every beholder ;”’ but it was 
the up-leaping flash of an expiring 
flame. In the same year, 1789, on 
the 7th of May, we see the venerable 
father of the stage once more dressed 
for a farewell performance in the part 
of Shylock, for his own benefit. He 
stands in the green-room amongst his 
younger brothers and sisters in art, 
regarded with loving reverence and admira- 
tion, a poor old tottering nearly imbecile man. 
Mr. Ryder is there dressed to play the same 
part in the extremely probable event of Mack- 
lin’s failure. He asks amiable lively Miss 
Pope,—she who wrote Kitty Clive’s epitaph,— 
if she is going to play that night. “To be 
sure, I am, dear sir,” said she; “don’t you see ? 
I am dressed for Portia.’ 

Looking vacantly at her he replies,—‘‘ Ah! 
yes—yes; butI had forgotten”; and then, with 
suddenly awakened interest, asks wistfally,— 
** Who plays Shylock?” 

Not a little shocked, she replies, “ Who! why 
you, sir; you are dressed for it.’’ Then, says 
Dr. Doran, “he put his hand to his forehead, 
and in a pathetic tone, deplored his want of 
memory, and then went on the stage, spoke, 
or tried to speak two or three speeches, strug- 
gled with himself, made one or two fruitless 
efforts to get clear, and then paused, collected 
his thoughts, and, in a few mournfal words, ac- 
knowledged his inability, asked their pardon ; 
and, under the farewell applause of a weeping 
audience, was led off the stage for ever.” 

For some little time after this he busied him. 





The doorway represented by the 
accompanying engraving is at the 
end of the nave, the centre of what 
we should call the west front. The- 
design of this doorway, as well as 
that of the cupola, has been ascribed 
to Bramante, though a comparison 
with known works by him scarcely 
justifies the ascription. 

One Pere Gattico, who wrote a 
chronicle at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, states that 
the duke directed the work himself, 

Now, with failing sight and hearing, daily ; with the co-operation of several architects, in. 
growing more feeble, unable to recognise even cluding, p-obably, Bramante. 
his most familiar friends, we see him two years | 
—. — and confined to the house. He de- | 
clines to take medicine, on the ground that it is 
no cure for old age, and waits solanaieaiie sinks | THE PROFESSION IN INDIA. 
into the slumber of death. A sudden awaken.| ‘Sik,—The following is a professional card, 
ing gives him his old faculties, he sits up, hears, that will serve to show you the advanced and 
sees, talks, and thinks, just as usnal. Then comes enlightened state of architectural art in Calcutta, 
a sudden relapse, and on Tuesaday morning he the capital of our Eastern Empire. I think this 
rises, washes, changes his linen, and retires to Worth a corner in your journal :— 
bed for a rest after so much exertion. Sud-| ““ Moteewoollah Mistry & Co., Jaun Bazar. 
denly his wife hears him cry out “ Let me go! let | street, Builders, Architects, and House.drainage 
me go!” and rising to speak, she sees that he will Contractors, which especially they have done 
never hear again. In uttering these words he ex- Calcutta Municipality, up to the end of March 
pended his last breath. He was born on the Ist last 1876.” 
of May, 1690, anddying in February, 1797, he| : ‘ 
sp anaegorntiy one hundred and seven years, Or take this advertisement :— 
ofage. Hot, impetuous, but humane, generous,, “ Cog & Co., Dhurramtollah-street, Architects 
and charitable, Macklin’s life has been dealt Sarveyors, Builders, Engineers, and General Con. 
with in many conflicting ways by his friends tractors. Contractors for the reception arrange- 





Macklin’s House. 











and enemies,—by those who were careless of 
facts, and others who have not scrupled to invent 


ments at Prinsep’s Ghat for the landing of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Teak and sal 


them ; but we think the sketch here delineated timber in all sizes and quantities procurable. 


will suffice to give a rude although somewhat For sale, chalk, crowbars, &c.” 


imperfect idea of the man as he actually existed. 


R. B. B. 
Calcutta, 
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NEW STABLES, CROWN STREET, SOHO. 


So much information has been recently given 
in our pages about Soho, and particularly about 
Crown.-street (see vol. xxxiii., p. 882), that it is 
almost unnecessary to occupy space with any 
further observations upon the various transitions 
through which that street, originally called Hog- 
lane, has passed from the olden time, when it was 
a road or way through a deer-park, as shown upon 
an old map, engraved some time during the 
reign of Henry VIII., and which park most 
probably belonged to the adjoining wealthy 
monastery of St. Giles-in-the-Fields before the 
suppression of the religious houses, which 
took place about that period. In a subsequent 
map it is shown as a wide, half-enclosed lane, 
leading from Cockspur-street and Charing-cross 
up to the road to Reading, now Piccadilly, bending 
off to Holborn, and called Hog’s-lane, which 
name the upper portion retained long after it 
had been built upon. The restrictions against 
building upon new foundations had during the 
protectorate been removed. Daring the two 
following reigns the then fashionable district of 
Soho, the Belgravia of the later Stuarts, had 
been erected, and houses of respectable preten- 
sion were erected along its sides. It, however, 
in spite of its fashionable neighbours, soon degene- 
rated, and in Hogarth’s time it is represented 
as inhabited much as it is at present. The site 
of the building we now illustrate (Messrs. Crosse 
& Blackwell’s new stables) is as near as possible 
upon the spot where Hogarth painted his ‘‘ Noon,” 
with the Huguenot congregation coming out of 
the church of Pastor Hervé (the original founder 
of the National Society). The site of these stables 
was, until lately, occupied by a very old inn (the 
Plough), with its dormitories and stables, at one 
time standing on the skirts of London, and which, 
like its neighbour, the Black Horse, in Rathbone. 
place, bad a large yard, round which there 
was a gallery with bedrooms, and stables under- 
neath them. This yard had become a cow and 
stable yard, surrounded with semi-ruinous build- 
ings, when the whole was pulled down, to make 
room for the present building. The great value 
which is now attached toland makes it necessary 
to economise space in every way, particularly 
surface, and the London stables are following 
the example set by the London houses of shooting 
up vertically, instead of spreading horizontally. 
The premises, of which a plan is given, have a 
central open space, the height from floor to ridge 
being 40 ft., round which, on the ground-floor, 
are recesses for eighteen vans and stabling for 
four horses, with store-spaces for straw and 
fodder, harness-rooms, and a yard for dung, 
water-closet, &c., with a double inclined plane, 
of an easy ascent, to the principal stable-floor, 
13 ft. above the ground-level. On the stable-ficor 
there are stalls for thirty-five horses, and a loose 
box for a sick horse, with a fodder, hay, and 
chaff room. In the front, towards the street, on 
the floor above, are the stablemen’s living and 
bed rooms, &c., with windows looking into the 
open space above the stable, so that a view can 
be taken at any moment of the whole of the 
stables on the upper floor. The floors through- 
out, except the inclined plane, which is of 
binding gravel, is laid with Messrs. Wilkinson’s, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, new patent gravel concrete 
cement, which has shown itself to be an enduring 
flooring for stables. This is spread upon a layer 
of finely-broken bricks, covering the arching. 
The stalls are the ordinary iron stalls, of the 
best forms, the divisions resting upon small 
stone blocks, so as to raise the cill-pieces about 
3 in. above the floor-level, to allow a free venti- 
lation through the litter. There is a large iron 
tank, so placed as to flow into the water-troughs, 
and by a hose to wash down the stalls; with a 
hydrant for use in case of fire. The whole area 
is lighted by a continuous Jantern, with lights 
to open upon centres, to insure good ventilation, 
and gas is to be laid on for night. 

The front is built of red brick, with stone 
dressings, and an admixture of Pether’s orna- 
mental bricks. 

The architect is Mr. R. L. Roumieu; the 
builders are Messrs. Southgate, of Highgate; 
and the clerk of the works is Mr. Cornish. The 
carving was done by Mr. Frampton. The stable 
fittings were provided by Messrs. Andrew 
McLaren & Co., of Upper Thames-street. 











Rochdale.— Messrs. W. & T. Wills, of London, 
have been commissioned to execute a colossal 
marble statue of the Jate Mayor, Mr. G. L. Ash. 
worth, to be erected in the town by public 
subscription. 


OPENING OF THE EAST LONDON 
RAILWAY TO LIVERPOOL . STREET. 


Tue East London Railway, which was opened 
for traffic on Monday last throughout its entire 
length,—between the junction at New-cross witk 
the London and Brighton and South-Eastern 
lines, and the terminus of the Great Eastern 
line in Liverpool-street,—is an important and 
valuable addition to the network of railways 
having their termini within the metropolis, in- 
asmuch as it not only opens out to the East End 
direct and immediate communication with the 
London and Brighton and the South-Eastern 
Companies, and the various counties and dis- 
tricts south of the Thames which those railways 
intersect, bnt also places the London and 
Brighton Company in the advantageous position 
of having a separate and independent terminus 
in the City, in addition to those which it already 
possesses at London Bridge and Victoria. The 
facilities which it also offers for ready and im- 
mediate communication between the City and 
the Surrey and Commercial Docks renders it of 
additional value when regarded from a mercan- 
tile point of view. 

The East London Railway—now an accom. 
plished fact, after an expenditure of 3,200,0001. 
for the construction of only 6; miles length of 
line—has an exceptional history specially its 
own. It may be said to owe its origin and exist. 
ence mainly, if not entirely, to the failure of the 
Thames Tannel both for passenger and other 
traffic, and had that undertaking not been carried 
out, the probability is that the line just com- 
pleted, and which has this week been opened for 
traffic, would never have been projected. It was 
when all hope of the tunnel ever becoming a 
commercial success had been abandoned that the 
present chairman of the East London Railway, 
Mr. W. Hawes, who at the time had jost suc- 
ceeded to the chairmanship of the Thames 
Tannel Company, proposed that the tunnel 
should be utilised as a portion of a projected 
railway between the Great Eastern London 
terminus and the London and Brighton line at 
New Cross, and eventually the East London Com- 
pany was formed, and after a determined oppo- 
sition from several parties, who were successful 
against the Bill on the first Parliamentary appli- 
cation, the company ultimately obtained their 
Act in the Session of 1865, an arrangement 
being entered into with the Great Eastern Com. 
pany (who in the same session, obtained their 
Metropolitan Extension Act) that the line for a 
mile into Liverpool-street should be common to 
both companies, the East Lendon paying a cer- 
tain proportion of the cost. 

With regard to the line itself and its construc- 
tion, we may state that, leaving the Great 
Eastern line, near Brick-lane, it proceeds in an 
ppen cutting by a curve in a south-easterly 
direction, until it arrives at what was originally 
intended to be called the Brick-lane, but which 
has been altered to the Shoreditch Station, a 
commodious structure, with the booking offices 
on the street level above the railway platforms, 
being reached by a staircase oneither side. The 
line from its diversion from the Great Eastern 
to this point is carried on by a slight descending 
gradient. Passing on from the Shoreditch 
Station the line passes by a tunnel under the 
Great Eastern Company’s goods and coal yard, 
and near the point where the line emerges from 
the tunnel a short fork or branch to the north- 
east on an ascending gradient forms a goods 
junction with the Great Eastern Company’s 
depdt. Whitechapel Station is then entered. 
This is regarded as a principal station on 
the line, and from which a large amount 
of passenger traffic is expected. It is a large 
and convenient structure, 460 ft. in length, and 
is covered in by an arched roof consisting mainly 
of glass. The booking-offices are entered from 
the north side of Whitechapel, and are nearly on 
a level with the thoroughfare, and on the right side 
of the area in front of the booking-offices are 
passengers’ waiting-rooms. At the rear a gallery 
and staircases lead down tothe platforms. From 
the Whitechapel Station to the Shadwell Station 
the line is carried entirely through a tunnel, 
with several shafts for ventilation purposes, and 
after crossing under Whitechapel, skirts the 
London Hospital, immediately on the north-east 
side. With the exception of the tunnel under 
the London Dock basin, the heaviest portion of 
the engineering work was at the Shadwell 
Station, where the line passes immediately under 
the'Blackwall Railway. It wasfound necessary to 
underpin seven of the piers supporting the Black- 


effected without any perceptible settlement of 
the Blackwall Viaduct itself. 

The works under the docks, including the con- 
struction of the double tunnel, have been already 
described in the Builder. It should be added 
that the cost of this part of the undertaking has 
been still farther increased by the penalties 
which the company have had to pay to the 
London Dock Company in consequence of the 
works not having been completed within a speci- 
fied time. The dock company claimed upwards 
of 140,0001. on this account, but only 45,0001. 
were awarded them. The accomplishment of 
the line under the docks completes the new 
portion which has just been opened, and joins it 
with the station at Wapping, whence the line is 
continued vid the Thames Tunnel, to the Rother- 
hithe and Deptford-road Stations, and shortly 
after passing the latter station a new junction on 
the high level is formed with the Brighton Com- 
pany’s station at New Cross, with a fork to the 
south-west forming another junction with the 
South London line at Old Kent-road; whilst on 
the east side a junction is likewise formed with 
the North Kent section of the South-Eastern 
line, the East London Company’s present low-level 
Jine to New Cross being retained for purely local 
traffic. The whole of the works, which are of a 
very substantial character, have been carried ont 
by Messrs. Walker, from the plans of Sir John 
Hawkshaw, under the superintendence of Mr. 
W. Hunt, the resident engineer. The walls of 
the excavated portions of the line and open cut- 
tings are faced with concrete. Considering the 
heavy portion of the tunnelling and general 
underground work, the line between Wapping 
and Liverpool-street has been executed in a short 
time, it being not more than three years since 
they were commenced, and within the last few 
months, in order to facilitate their completion, 
not less than 5,000 men bave been employed at 
various points. 

Locally, the new line will accommodate the 
whole of the southern and eastern districts 
situated between New Cross, Deptford, Rother. 
hithe, Wapping, St. George-in-the.East, Lime- 
house, Stepney, Whitechapel, Bethnal-green, and 
Shoreditch, in addition to affording an outlet 
into the country by the Brighton and South- 
Eastern lines, and the promoters are very san- 
guine as toits ultimate great success, Mr. Hawes, 
the chairman of the company, observing, at the 
inspection of the line which was made on Wed- 
nesday week, that with the Great Eastern at one 
end of it, and the London and Brighton line at 
the other, the difficulty would be not to secure 
traffic, but to find accommodation for the very 
large traffic, both in passengers, goods, and 
minerals, which he was confident would come 
upon the line. 





MASTERS AND MEN. 


Building Trades Dispute in the Potteries.—On 
the 30th ult.,at Tunstall, Mr. Enoch Wedgwood, 
umpire in the arbitration going on in reference 
to the dispnte in the building trade of the dis- 
trict, met representatives of the builders and the 
workmen for the purpose of having the matters 
in dispute laid before him. The carpenters and 
joiners of the Potteries and Newcastle had 
applied to the builders for a reduction of the 
hours of work—now 56}—to 54 per week; for 
an increase of wages from 7d. to 8d. per hour ; 
and for an alteration in the rule as to overtime 
so as to prevent lost time being counted on the 
week before overtime payment is allowed. At 
present no man who has lost time during the 
week can claim payment for overwork until 
he has made up the lost time. The proposed 
alteration is to restrict the operation of lost time 
as a bar to the payment of overtime money to 
the day, so that, for instance, if a man loses 
time on Tuesday, and he makes overtime on the 
Wednesday, the lost time of the Tuesday shal? 
not count as against the overtime of Wednesday, 
but the overtime shall be paid for in fall if no 
time has been lost on the Wednesday. Mr. Gaskell 
opened the case on behaf of the operatives, 
remarking that the changes they asked for were 
quite requisite. The hours worked in the prin- 
cipal towns of the country were 54 per week. 
There had been great diversity in the hours 
worked in this district, and on behalf of the five 
hundred men he represented he asked for a 
uniform term of 54 hours per week. Another of 
the men’s representatives urged that the car- 
penters and joiners were entitled to a share of 
the advantages arising from good trade, espe. 
cially as there was a very great demand for their 
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paid 73d. per hour, and the operatives desired 
uniformity. It was further stated that it cost a 
man 2s. 6d. per week for the renewal and repair 
of tools, which really reduced the wages by so 
much. It appears that the present rate of wages 
is 1l. 12s. 1ld. per week in the nine summer 
months, and ll. 9s. 53d. in the three winter 
months. Mr. Walley, on the part of the em. 
ployers, said the men asked that their ordinary 
hours should be from six to five throughout the 
year, whether they worked indoors or not. The 
hours would be reduced two hours and a half 
a week, and the wages increased to ll. 16s. per 
week. He pointed out the unfairness of putting 
ontdoor work in winter on the same level as 
indoor work, and said the present annual earn. 
ings of a carpenter and joiner amounted to 
$21. 9a. 4d., and the increase proposed would 
make the amount 931. 12s., a gain to the man of 
111. 3s., besides the saving in time. This would 
be a net increase of about 15 per cent. to the 
present wages, and its effect upon property would 
be that the increased cost of building would be 
equal to the addition of 7} per cent. to the rents 
of cottage houses. Mr. Walley referred to the 
other points raised, and was followed by Messrs. 
Gallimore and Leonard, both of whom denied, 
amongst other things, that the renewal of tools 
was equal to 2s. 6d. per week, as stated by the 
men. After hearing the statements of both 
sides. Mr. Wedgwood intimated his intention to 
give his early attention to the matters in 
question, and has since made the following award. 
He confirms the rules already in existence, with 
the exception of Rule 2, which will now read :— 
*‘ The ordinary rate of wages for skilled opera- 
tives to be 7}d. per hour; superior and inferior 
workmen to be rated by mutual agreement with 
the employer.” The effect of this award is to 
advance wages from 7d. to 73d. per hour. 

Accrington.—In October last the operative 
carpenters and joiners of Accrington received an 
advance of 4d. per hour, making 7}d. per hour. 
They gave notice for an advance of another 3d. 
to commence on the 1st of May, and also to have 
their hours reduced from fifty-four to forty-nine. 
The masters held a meeting last week, and re- 
solved that the present state of trade will not 
warrant the men’s demands being complied 
with. 

Bath.—The strike among the Bath house. 
painters is practically settled. The employers | 
have conceded an advance of 4d. per hour, and 
a large number of men have resumed work. 

Bolton.—The painters of Bolton—from 150 to 
200 in number—struck work on the 1st inst. for 


| 








an advance of wages. Some months ago they 


gave notice ofan increase of one penny per hour, | 


Dundee.—The whole of the operative painters 
of Dundee are at present locked out, and there 
seems to be no prospect of an agreement being 
arrived at with employers. The cause of the 
dispute is a refusal to grant an increase of wages. 
The men, 170 or 180 in number, came out on 
strike on the 25th ult., as recorded in the Builder 
a fortnight ago, for an increase of 4d. per hour, 
making the rate 7}d. per hour. They have 
also demanded that the masters be bound by a 
new code of working rules. The masters have 
determined to resist the demand of the men. 
At a special meeting of the Painters’ Protective 
Society, held in Buchanan’s Hall, Edinburgh, on 
the 4th inst., it was unanimously agreed to send 
201. to Dundee to help to support the painters 
there at present locked out, and to farther 
support them. Large numbers of men have left 
for Carlisle, Newcastle, Liverpool, London, and 
other towns. 

Edinburgh. —A meeting of the Edinburgh 
United Operative Plasterers was held on the 
24th ult., to consider the employers’ reply to the 
resolution passed at a previous meeting to request 
an advance of wages to 10d. per hour. The 
employers offered to meet the men half way,— 
that is to say, to give 9}d.,—but the meeting, 
after considerable discussion, resolved to adhere 
to the former resolution, declaring for 10d. per 
hour. The full claims of the men have since 
been conceded. An aggregate meeting of the 
operative house-painters of Edinburgh has also 
been held, to consider the employers’ reply to a 
request made by the men for an advance on 
their present wages. The reply received was to 
the effect that the masters would not agree 
either to grant an advance or to meet a deputa- 
tion from the men, or to submit the matter to 
arbitration. The meeting was adjourned with- 
out any definite resolution being come to. 

Galashiels. — Owing to the strike of the 
Galashiels masons and hewers (who demand a 
rise of wages from 8d. to 8d per hour), a large 
number of joiners have been thrown out of em- 
ployment. At present there are no signs of a 
speedy settlement of the dispute. 

Greenock.—On the 3rd inst. about 200 of the 





|operative masons of Greenock strack work 


against a reduction in their wages of 1d. per 
hour (from 10d. to 9d.) proposed by their em- 
ployers. The men express their determination 
to remain out on strike until the old rate of pay- 
ment is returned to, and have received word 
from Dundee that the executive of their union 
have recognised the strike. They have a rule 
according to which a man who is on strike may 
accept 10s. as travelling money, and about forty 
of the Greenock masons have taken the 10s. and 


or 4s. 6d. per week, to commence from the lst left the town. These men forfeit all further 


of April. 
halfpenny, but this was refused, as also was a pro. | 
position torefer the matter to arbitration. Three 
firms have agreed to give the advance, but the 
rest of the employers remain firm in their 
refusal. 

Bristol.—The Bristol Builders’ Labourers’ 
Union have issued a notice demanding a general 
advance of 3d. an hour in wages, to take effect 
in August. Ata crowded meeting held on the 
28th ult. it was determined to adhere to the 
terms of the notice. About 2,000 men are 
affected. 

Coventry.—Three months ago, the secretary of 
the Coventry Builders’ Association received three 
months’ notice from the carpenters and joiners 
that, after the 3lst of March, they should require 
their present wages of 63d. per hour to be in. 
creased to 7}d. per hour. The men algo ex- 
pressed their desire to work two hours less per 
week, i.e., to commence work on Monday morn- 
ings at seven o'clock instead of six, and leave at 
twelve o'clock on Saturdays instead of one. 
Shortly after receiving the notice the masters 
expressed their willingness to increase the pay of 
the carpenters and joiners to 7d. per hour, but 
the men resolved to press for 7id. It was ex. 
pected that the matter would be settled by the 
1st inst., but as this was not the case a meeting 
of the men took vlace on that date, when it was 
resolved to give the masters three days longer 
in which to settle the matter. Subsequently 
another meeting of Society men was held, and 
it was then resolved to strike at once, but as the 
whole of the men were not present the decision 
arrived at was by no means a unanimous one. 
On the 3rd inst. a considerable number of the 
men struck work. The painters and labourers 
have also given notice for ‘a rise of wages,—the 
former 1d. and the latter {d.per hour. The 
notices have expired, but the matter is not yet 
settled. 


The masters offered to concede one | claim on the society during the continuance of 


the strike. The joiners, to the number of 160, 
struck work on the 5th inst., because the masters 
refused to give them an increase of $d. per hour. 

Huddersfield. — The lock-out of operative 
painters at Huddersfield has terminated. The 
men have agreed to accept the masters’ offer of 
6}d. per hour as the ordinary rate of wages. 
Superior and inferior workmen are to be paid as 
agreed on between master and man. 

Hull.—The painters and joiners of Hull, who 
are ‘‘ union men,” have gone out on strike for 
an advance of wages and a reduction in the 
number of hours of labour. The painters ask 
for an advance of 4d. per hour, and a reduction 
of hours from 564 per week to 53. The Masters’ 
Association declined to accede to the terms, con- 
tending that the state of the trade was such that 
these terms could not be complied with. Many 
of the masters who do not belong to the Associa- 
tion have, however, paid the advance rather than 
have their work stopped at this season. 

Kirkaldy.—The operative painters in the 
Kirkaldy district are about to agitate for a rise 
of wages to the extent of 4d. per hour, and also 
for an allowance for lodgings when working out 
of town. 

Leith.—At a meeting of house and ship 
painters, held a few days ago at Leith, it was 
agreed to form a branch of the English General 
Association, which now numbers over 9,000 
members. 

Macclesfield, — The Macclesfield bricklayers 
have received an advanced of 4s. per week on 
summer wages, and 2s. on winter wages, and a 
concession of half an hour each day for breakfast 
in winter. 

Manchester.—The operative house-painters of 
Manchester and Salford, 800 in number, have 
struck work, Six months ago the men asked for 
an advance of a 1d. per hour in their wages, and 





an increased “country allowance.” The em- 


ployers, on the other hand, gave notice of a 
reduction of }d. per hour, but agreed to refer the 
matter to arbitration. The Bishop of Manchester 
was chosen as umpire by a representative com- 
mittee of employers and employed, and the 
award which his lordship bas given is, that 
the men should have an increase of {d. per hour 
on the present rate of wages. While the em- 
ployers were willing to accept this decision as 
final, the workmen have repudiated it, and struck 
work at a moment’s notice, thereby violating the 
arbitration rule and the agreement as to six 
months’ notice of its alteration. The employers 
have consequently opened their shops to non. 
union workmen.—— The six months’ notice 
given by the operative plambers of Manchester, 
Salford, and the district to their employers, 
demanding an increase from 34s. to 36s. per 
week in their rate of wages, and a reduction of 
their hours of labour from 54} to 49} per week, 
expired on the 3lst ult., and as the employers 
still refuse to make the concessions asked for, 
the men, acting upon the decision of an aggre- 
gate meeting of the trade, have come out on 
strike. There are about 700 men employed in 
the trade in this district, and as all alike will 
receive support, whether connected with the 
Amalgamated Society of Operative Plumbers or 
not, it is expected that the whole of this number 
will cease work unless the terms demanded are 
conceded. It is stated that several of the em- 
ployers have already expressed their willingness 
to grant the application of the men. The 
plasterers’ hod-carriers of Manchester and Sal. 
ford have come out on strike because their em- 
ployers refused to grant them an increase of 1s. 
per week in their wages—from 27s. to 28s., and 
a reduction in the hours of labour of six per 
week—from 54} to 48} hours per week. The 
employers have decided to employ non-union 
men. 

Newcastle and Gateshead.—Some three months 
ago, the painters of Newcastle and Gateshead 
asked for an increase of wages to the extent of 
1d. per hour, and 3s. per week for staying in the 
country over Sunday, and at the same time 
giving the employers three months to reply. 
That period having expired on the 1st inst., the 
employers refused to give any increase upon the 
present rate. A meeting of the trade took place 
on the 5th inst., when about 300 operative 
painters were present, and it was resolved 
unanimously to adhere to the original resolution. 

Rothesay.—The joinera of Rothesay have been 
out on strike for an additional halfpenny per 
hour, but the dispute has been terminated by 
the masters conceding the men’s demand. 

Scarborough.—The carpenters and joinera of 
Scarborough went out on strike on the Ist inst. 
They demand an advance from 7d. to 8d. per 
hour, but the masters decline to give more than 
73d. Messrs. Kirk & Parry, the Aquarium con- 
tractors, have agreed to concede the advance, and 
the Society has consented that those men belong- 
ing to it, who were employed at the Aquarium 
works, shall return again to their duties. The 
masters, as a body, however, are not disposed to 
yield the men their demands. Several large 
contracts are stopped in consequence. 

Southport.—A strike of joiners commenced on 
the 1st inst., at Southport. The men gave the 
usual notice for an advance of pay to 9d. an hour 
from the Ist of April. Some of the masters were 
willing to pay that sum to the more skilled work- 
men whom they considered worth it, and other 
employers offered 8}d. per hour up to the lst 
of August, when they would advance to the 9d. 
Neither of these proposals was accepted. 

Wigan.—On the Ist inst., the whole of the 
bricklayers in the Wigan district struck work 
for an advance of wages. The men are at 
present paid 33s. per week in the winter, and 
368, in the summer, the hours of working being 
49}. In December last they applied for an 
advance of 3s. per week, to come in force on 
Saturday, April lst; and as this was not com. 
plied with, the whole of the men left work. The 
bricklayers’ labourers have also given notice 
asking for an increase in their wages from the 
Ist of May, but the strike also compels them to 
stop work. The labourers are now paid 24s. per 
week in winter and 26s. in summer, and they 
apply for an advance to 28s. per week the whole 
year round. 

York.—A meeting of builders’ labourers was 
held at York on the 3lst ult., to consider 
whether the 3d. per hour advance offered by the 
masters be accepted or not. Ultimately it was 





unanimously resolved that the 3d. be accepted, 
provided that the other 4d. per hour asked for be 
given from the lst of May next. 
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THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
PARTY-WALLS, 


Siz,—I was much interested in the article on 
this subject so liberally adverted to in your 
journal lately, especially in regard to the ques- 
tion of party-walls; but there is one point of 
considerable interest to which I find no reference. 
As | was a great sufferer from the want of 
thorough knowledge on this point thirty years 
ago, I take leave, as one of your constant and 
admiring readers, to name the subject as a 
warning to the public against the misfortune 
which befel me. 

I had occasion to rebuild a house on Crown 
property, in one of the main streets at the west 
end of London, employed one of the most emi- 
nent builders, and found the party-wall tho. 
roughly sound, but it was condemned by the 
district surveyor as insufliciently thick under 
the new Building Act. My neighbour had re. 
cently rebuilt his house, to which no such objec- 
tion applied; but when I presumed I might use 
it in the same way, I found that between two 
new houses it was inadmissible, as in such case 
the law required a greater thickness of party- 
wall. My neighbour declined to receive notice 
to rebuild, or to submit to the inconvenience of 
my doing so. I could not blame him, for he was 
supported by the Crown officers and the district 
surveyors in his legal objection, and I had no 
alternative but to build a new wall on my own 
side, losing the valuable space it occupied. I 
might possibly have avoided this before I pulled 
the old house down, by contriving to bring my 
alteration under the category of a repair, but the 
facts are as stated, and I am glad to offer them 
to public notice for what they are worth. 

WittiaM BantTINaG. 

*,* We are disposed to think Mr. Banting 
must have been insufficiently advised, or that 
— were Circumstances not mentioned in his 
etter, 








HAMPSTEAD VESTRY-HALL 
COMPETITION. 


Tur site chosen is a piece of land at the corner 
of the London-road and Belsize-avenue, and 
somewhat less than a quarter of an acre in ex. 
tent, one portion of it being over a railway 
tunnel, and for which 2,8001. was given. For the 
building itself, which is to include a room for the 
vestrymen to meet in,a public hall capable of 
seating 800 persons, surveyor’s and vestry clerk’s 
and other offices, eight plans were received in 
competition from seven architects. One not 
being in accordance with the conditions, seven 
remained, and from these, three were selected 
by a committee for the Vestry to choose one 
from. The chairman expressed his opinion that 
the Vestry ought not to spend much more than 
10,0001. on the hall, and Mr. T. Bate moved that 
the Vestry should only consider those plans 
which were estimated by the architects to cost 
not exceeding 10,0001. to carry out. This was 
carried, its effect being to throw out two of the 
plans recommended by the committee, and sub- 
stitute others, there being but three of the seven 
plans within the amount stated. Mr. Hackworth 
moved that the plan marked “Cavendo tutus,” 
the oost of carrying out which the architects 
estimated at 9,3751., and Mr. Lowe, the Vestry’s 
surveyor, at 11,220I., be accepted, as being in all 
respects the most suitable, and especially as to 
cost. Mr. Maltby seconded the motion, which, 
after much discussion on details, was adopted 
unanimously, it being understood that the archi- 
tects (who proved to be Messrs. Kendall & Mew, 
of Barlington-road, Westbourne-grove) would be 
called upon to make certain alterations to meet 
the views of the Vestry’s surveyor. A premium 
of fifty guineas was awarded to Mr. Charles Bell, 
for the second best design; and one of twenty- 
five guineas to Mr. F. W. Hunt for the next best. 





MANOR PARK CEMETERY CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 


_ Siz,—As there was an error in Mr. Duncan’s letter, 
inserted in the Builder of April 8th, respecting our tender, 
will you allow us to state that the company, having adver- 
tised for tenders to be delivered ‘‘ not later than’’ March 
Ist, our tender of 2,383/. was the lowest sent in by that 
date, as the list you published indicates. The company, 
however, selene’ t0 give us a definite answer, either one 
way or the other, for more than a week, by which time we 
Suppose the person who was acting as architect had suc- 
ceeded in huating up another tender, dated Murch 8th, at 
8 lower price, which a few days after we were informed 
Was accepted. 

Whether such @ method of transacting business is as 
Straightforward and satisfactory as the company’s secre- 
tary wishes to make it appear, we leave for your readers 
to decide, Starnss & Son, 





TOBIN’S (?) VENTILATION. 


Sir,—The payment of royalty by the School 
Board for London to the patentee has raised 
questions of so much importance to the arcbi- 
tectural profession that the matter ought not to 
be left as it now stands. I submit, therefore, 
the following particulars for the consideration of 
your readers (the patentee included ):— 

On the 19th of February, 1872, the late Mr. 
Edward Roberts read a paper before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, entitled “ Some 
Practical Hints on House Building,” which paper 
was issued to members within a few days. After 
objecting to the admission of cold air in a hori- 
zontal direction, as causing draughts, and to the 
practice of admitting warmed air - through 
vertical pipes,” he says,—‘‘cold air should 
always be admitted vertically, and, if possible, 
above the shoulders of sitters. Cold air thus 
admitted will ascend several feet without depart- 
ing from its columnar form.” “ Again, every kind 
of ventilation,—that is, inlets and outlets, cold 
and warm, self.acting and forced, should be 
always by tubes.” For this purpose he recom- 
mendg zinc. In,his summary of conclusions, he 
says,—‘‘ never ventilate except by pipes.” 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Seddon 
said that “the best position to bring fresh air 
into a room is about the height of the head, in a 
vertical column; but it is generally difficult to 
do this in habitable rooms,” as “‘ you cannot cut 
off a corner and introduce a pedestal where you 
like.’ Mr. Charles Barry agreed that cold fresh 
air should be admitted,vertically, and Mr. Aitchi- 
son also agreed as to the employment of zinc 
pipes for that purpose. In his reply, Mr. Roberts 
reiterated his advice, and illustrated it by a 
sketch on the board. 

Thirteen months after this (April 24th, 1873) 
Mr. Tobin lodged his provisional specification, 
and his patent was sealed on September 16th, 
following. He specifies the object of his inven- 
tion as an apparatus for admitting air into an 
apartment so as “to take an upward fountain- 
like direction,” and “ without any draught,’ and 
by preference he admits it at the meeting-rails 
of the window-sashes. Indeed, so prominent 
does he make this plan that the official abstract 
of the patent notices this only. Then comes his 
alternative, ‘“‘in some cases, where the above 
arrangements cannot be conveniently employed 
for admitting air, 1 pass a tube through into the 
apartment and form or turn the mouth or inlet 
80 as to give the air as it enters the apartment an 
upward fountain-like direction.” Also, “this 
tube may be carried to any required height.” 
Later on, he says his tubes “‘ may be so placed 
as to pass through statuettes,”—the same idea 
apparently as was more exactly expressed by 
Mr. Seddon’s “ pedestals.” Finally, he claims 
“ the arrangement and application of tubes for 
carrying and introducing cold atmospheric air 
into rooms or apartments, substantially as shown 
in figs. 5, 6, and 7,” which figures, while they 
no doubt illustrate his meaning, seem to show 
forth equally well the plan discussed at the 
Institute,—even to the putting of the tubes in 
corners of the rooms. I ought perhaps to say 
that he shows also a hole in the wall, but we may 
hope he does not patent that. 

During the next eighteen months Mr. Tobin 
applied the system to various buildings. The 
Times for April 12th, 1875, devoted a long 
article to it, noting specially that the “ behaviour 
of the entering current will be precisely like 
that of the vertical column of water sent up by 
a fountain.” In the discussion which ensued, 
Mr. Brudenell Carter (April 20th) solemnly 
assures Captain Galton that he “is mistaken in 
supposing that either he or any one else in 
England (!) ‘has ever before adopted anything 
like Mr. Tobin’s system,” the essence of which, 
as he understands it, “‘ depends upon the delivery 
of air in a vertical ascending column, and in the 
utilisation of the pressure of the atmosphere for 
maintaining the vertical ascent of the inflow 
after it is delivered.” Indeed, Mr. Tobin is held 
up as a great discoverer, and compared to Chris. 
topher Columbus ; I suppose because he was the 
first man to set a draft on end. 

I believe that an attempt to form a company 
to work the patent failed, and it was generally 
thought that this plan,—of the general applica- 
bility of which architects thought quite as little 
as the patentee seems to have done,— might still, 
under suitable conditions, be freely applied. 
Mr. Tobin is, however, now encouraged to con- 
test this point. I observe that he has a manner 
of first taunting his opponent and then promising 
some future disclosures: will he tell us plainly 





how he expects to support his patent in the face 
of such evidence as the above? Not that I sup- 
pose his patent to be other than the fruit of his 
own independent thought, but only that the 
plan was anticipated and publicly described long 
before its date. If he is right, it is possible 
that any scheme described at our meetings, and 
published in our Transactions (which are written 
“by architects for architects”), may forthwith 
be patented by anybody, so that no architect,— 
not even the one who introduced it,—can use it 
for the next fourteen years without paying ‘oll 
to the patentee. This subject seems well worthy 
of the columnar form of ventilation which you 
can give to it. THos. BLASHILL. 





LOCAL SANITARY BYE-LAWS. 


Tue attention of the Council of the Institute 
of Architects has been drawn to several instances 
in which, under the Bye-laws of Local Sanitary 
Authorities, elevations, as well as plans and 
sections, of new buildings are required to be 
submitted for approval and permanently de- 
posited. It has been represented that this 
requirement is in excess of the conditions speci- 
fied in the Public Health Acts of 1848 and 
1875, and the Local Government Act of 1858, in 
all of which “ plans and sections” alone are re- 
quired. As the additional demand for “eleva- 
tions” involves a question of copyright, the 
Council have been urged to memorialise the 
Home Secretary on this subject. With this ob- 
ject in view, they will be glad, they say, to receive 
from country members and other provincial 
architects any information as to cases in which 
the demand has been made, and under what 
authority. 








NEW CONGREGRATIONAL CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL, LEYLAND, LANCASHIRE. 


IMMEDIATE operations towards the erection of 
these buildings are about to take place on a very 
eligible site,—the first of many handsome gifts 
of Mr. J.G. McMinnies, J.P., to the trustees of this 
church. Seating accommodation will be provided 
in the church for 430 people, the vestries for 
the minister and choir and the organ-chamber 
being at the north end. 

The schoolroom will be 42 ft. by 32 ft.; height 
of ceiling, 17 ft. Two adult class-rooms and one 
galleried room for infants, with the necessary 
spaces for hats and cloaks, will be provided, and 
also a boiler-room, scullery, and heating-vault in 
the basement. The closets in the yard will be 
on “ Morrell’s”” patent ash principle. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. David Grant, archi- 
tect, Preston. 





PRIZES OFFERED BY THE TURNERS’ 
COMPANY. 


SKILLED artisans will be interested in the 
announcement that the Master, Wardens, and 
Court of Assistants of the Worshipful Company 
of Turners, according to their custom, propose 
to give this year their silver medals and the 
freedom of the company and of the City of 
London to any workman, whether master, 
journeyman, or apprentice in the trade in 
England, who may send in the best specimen of 
hand-turning in each of the three subjects of 
competition. This year the subjects of compe- 
tition will be turning in wood, pottery, and 
diamonds. The competition in wood includes 
turning in both hard and soft wood. The qualities 
which will be considered in awarding the prize 
will be the following, viz.:—1. Beauty of design, 
symmetry of shape, utility, and general excel. 
lence of workmanship; 2. Exact copying; 
3. Fitness of the work and design for the pur- 
pose proposed ; 4. Ability to turn, whether cir- 
cular or oval, in both classes of wood ; 5. Novelty 
in application of turning or in design ; 6. Carving 
and polishing are admissible. The candidate may 
make his own selection from the above condi. 
tions, but the one who best falfils the largest 
number, including the most important qualities, 
will be preferred. The work must be ali! hand- 
turning, produced in the lathe without special 
rest or tool apparatus, and the carving must be 
the work of the exhibitor. Specimens must not 
exceed 24 in. in height, and 1 ft. in diameter. 

The competition in pottery includes terra. 
cotta, stone, earthenware, and porcelain, but all 
unglazed. The conditions are to be similar to 
those in the wood competition; beauty of design, 
utility, fitness for the intended purpose, and 





excellence of workmanship will be considered in 
awarding the prizes. In addition, ornament 
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produced by the runner or other hand tool, and 
also incised work, are permitted, but they must be 
subsidiary to the turning. No competitor to 
send in more than two specimens, neither of 
which must exceed 18 in.in height. The bronze 
medal of the company will be given to the com- 
petitor second in merit, and the company’s 
certificate of merit to the third, in each of the 
above subjects of competition. In addition to 
this, the Court has placed at the disposal of the 
judges a sum of 301. to be distributed, according 
to their discretion, as money prizes, viz.:—15l. 
among the exhibitors in wood, and 15/. among 
those in pottery. 

In the diamond cutting and polishing com- 
petition the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who is a 
member of the company, has placed at the dis- 
posal of the Court the sum of 501. to be dis- 
tributed in this class among the competitors 
according to the discretion of the judges. 

The judges will be :—In the wood competition : 
Mr. Charles Hutton Gregory, Mr. John Jaques, 
Mr. John Jones, Mr. Ridout (a silver medallist), 
and Mr. Thomas B. Winser. In pottery: Mr. 
John J. Holtzapffel, Mr. Alfred J. Copeland, and 
Mr. W. H. Northcott. In diamond cutting and 
polishing: Mr. John Hunt, Mr. L. Keller, and 
Professor Tennant. The Lord Mayor has con- 
sented to present the prizes on Thursday, 
Uctober 12th. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tur dramatic performances at the Crystal 
Palace, under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, have deservedly gained so much in 
interest since they were first established, that 
the theatre in which these representations are 
given has become inadequate to extend to the 
general public that amount of accommodation 
which is due to an exceptionally discriminating 
audience. Whether it is the improving atmo. 
sphere of the Palace which diffuses itself to the 
theatre, or the scrupulous avoidance of all ex- 
pietives which offend the ear and shock the 
moral sense, we know not; but certainly a 
clerical element is very recognisable amidst the 
crowd. Were the orchestra placed beneath the 
stage, the nuisance of the ever-moving and dis- 
tracting musicians would be avoided, and the 
auditorium should be revised both in respect to 
acoustic conditions, shape, and means of accom. 
modation. Of the dramatic staff selected by Mr. 
Wyndham, Mrs. Stirling is a favourite member. 
Tne ‘‘Comedy of Errors” was represented on 
Thursday last week, and the part of Adriana was 
sustained by Miss Helen Ashton. The setting 
forth of that character, though it is subordinate 
to the drollery of the two Dromios, is made 
susceptible of engaging deep interest by the 
undercurrent of love which is betrayed beneath 
the impetuous display of jealousy, and Miss 
Ashton did fall justice to the opposing senti- 
ments, especially when, after decrying her 
husband, Antipholus, Luciana replies,— 

** Who would be jealous, then, of such a one ? 

No evil lost is wail’d when it is gone,’ — 


and she retorts in her womanly nature :— 


‘* Ay! but I think him better than I say, 

And yet would herein others’ eyes were worse: 

Far from her nest the lapwing cries away 

My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curse.” 
Miss Ashton was admirably seconded by Miss 
Maria Davis as Luciana; and we need only add 
that the two Dromios were represented by 
Messieurs Lionel Brough and Charles Collette 
to show that the play was properly presented. 





PIECE-WORK QUESTION. 


At the general meeting of the Iron Trades 
Employers’ Association, recently held, the results 
of an inquiry ordered by the committee in conse- 
quence of various allegations by the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers were submitted, and 
have been printed. 

_ The report said,—“In one important respect 
the information gained by this inquiry is most 
conclusive. One of the objections to piece-work 
is that, by its application, weekly ratings are 
reduced to the lowest possible point. The replies 
have shown that weekly ratings are higher in 
districts where piece-work most obtains, than 
where it is never practised; and that the 
percentage additions on piece-work balances are 
highest in those shops where the weekly ratings 
of the men are also on the highest scale. The 
result of the inquiry seems, therefore, to show 
that the best qualified and ablest workmen are 


found where piece-work is the established 
practice in any given shop or district. 

Eleven employers who have made returns as 
to piece-work have made no statement as to 
additional earnings in this respect. 

The number of employers,—all being members 
of this Association,—who were asked to give 
information was 198. Of this number, 157 
replied ; ninety-seven stating that they practised 
piece-work in their shops, some in all possible 
departments, and some on a limited scale only ; 
and sixty employers wrote to say that they did 
not practise piece-work ; in some instances, 
because it was not adapted to their trade; in 
some, because of the hostility of the men: this 
is, however, only exceptional in its occurrence. 
Many of the replies state the desire the men 
have for piece-work, and from some important 
districts the returns show that the men, who 
have learned its value to the able and industrious 
mechanic, would strongly resist any proposal to 
limit its operations. 

The information now dealt with is satisfactory, 
and its importance great, as it is the first 
|attempt to submit the question to the test of 
| facts. In the light of such a statement as is 
| now given, it is hoped that at some fature date, 
|more complete returns may be obtained upon 

this subject, if it be found desirable to collect 

more minutely-detailed information. The present 
| inquiry has been conducted in confidence, the 

name of no employer who has sent in returns 

has been used, or can be known to any member 
| or officer of the Association, as the papers have 
| been sealed up; the results as now given being 
‘all that has been required for the purposes of 
| the Association.” 











THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners has 
just been issued. It shows that the addition 
to the number of members has been 1,100, 
making a total of 14,917. The receipts had 
amounted to 36,3921. Os. 1d., and the expenditure, 
22,3561. 3g. 11 jd. The cash balance had increased 
from 41,2641, 43. 64d. to 55,3001. Os, 8d., being 
an increase of 14,0451. 163. lid. When the 


suciety had been carefully valued, the assets at 
the end of the year amounted to 59,7351. 18s. 
The savings during the year had amounted to 
38} per cent. of the entire income. The report 
continues: “Trade now is exceptionally good; 
partly so from exceptional causes. The Educa. 
tion Act has done much for our trade, and the 
numerous Board schools which have been, and 
are being, erected, have supplied employment 
for many of our members ; and if only a portion 
of the projected alterations under the Improved 
Dwellings Act are carried into effect, it will 
greatly assist in keeping trade good for some 
time tocome. Bat all this will tend to attract 
labour to our trade which, under different cir. 
cumstances, would find employment in other 
branches of industry ; and at sometime or other 
a re-action must set in, as it always has done in 
the past. Then we shall feel the benefit of the 
capital which we are now accumulating, and reap 
the reward of making a wise provision for the 
hour of need. Our expenditure in unemployed 
benefit, which is paid to members thrown out of 
work through slackness of trade alone, has been 
remarkably light, being 2,6581., or 3a. 63d. per 
member. This is the smallest amount per 
member which we have paid under our present 
rules, as the alterations of rules made in 1866 
considerably increased the cost of this benefit. 
In compensating losses of tools by fire, water, or 
theft, we have expended 7051.; in sick benefit, 
7,6511.; in accident benefit to permanently dis- 
abled members, 1,150/.; superannuation benefit, 
2051. ; faneral benefit, 1,4541.; benevolent grants, 
690l.; grants to other trades, 951.” The report 
regrets a growing feeling of dissatisfaction at 
what some of the members consider the unsatis. 
factory results of arbitration. As to the question of 
piecework, the report says “ The public attention 
has recently been directed to a strike, compara. 








by the action theatened by the federated employ. 
ers—the Erith Strike in the engineering trades. 
This was an attempt to resist an extension of the 
system of piece-work. In this stroggle the men 
received the hearty sympathy of our members 
for we, like them, object to piece-work. We are 
well aware that in making this avowal we are 





Tue sixteenth annual report of the Amalga. | 


tively smali in its extent, but rendered important | ® 





courting the disapproval of the public. We 1301 


know it will be said that quantity as well as 
quality should be duly recognised in the remn- 
neration of labour, and that extra strength and 
skill should be properly recompensed. This we 
all admit, and still we object to piece-work in 
our trade.” The report gives detailed informa- 
tion of the position of the branches, and other 
particulars of interest to the trade. 








OXFORD MAIN DRAINAGE. 


Tur construction of the outfall sewer, which 
has been suspended for some time on account of 
the floods, has been resumed. 

The tunnelling under St. George’s Tower and 
the county gaol premises is now completed. 
This heading being close to the river, and several 
feet below its bed, has been much hindered by 
the long-continued floods, which have also con- 
siderably increased the amount of subsoil water 
to be pumped out of the works generally. The 
crossing under the two branches of the Isis, at 
Pacey’s Bridge, is in progress, and the heading 
under the Great Western Railway, near the 
station, will be commenced almost immediately. 
In the higher parts of the city the works have 
proceeded without intermission throughout the 
winter. The engineer for the works is Mr. W. H. 
White, A.I.C.E., and the contractors, are Mr. 
G, T. Acock and Mr. C. Dickinson. 





A SCHOOL BOARD ARBITRATION CASE. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Diss 
School Board, the clerk produced Mr. Botwright’s 
award as to the dispute between the Board and 
Mr. Williams, the contractor for one of the Board’s 


schools. 

It appears that the original contract for the work was 
1,530/, 143. 7d., and the contractor’s bill for extras, 
deducting 2/. 1s. credit for old materials, amounted to 
591. 188. 6d. The arbitrator, in his report, states that he 
found much of the work very unsatisfactory, the brick- 
work was very roughly built, the tiling badly done, and 
the valleys of the roof imperfect. He thought the archi- 
tect was in error in endeavouring to keep the ridges of all 
the roofs at one height, as the roof of the boys’ school, 
with 19 ft. clear width, and that of the infants’ school, 
with 20 ft. width, rose no more than the original roof 
of the girls’ school, which was 17 ft. in width, and the 
Board-room 14 ft. This he considers a serious mis- 
take, and likely to involve great expense, as the roofs 


sepa | cannot long remain in their present unsatisfactory state. 
buildings and other property belonging to the | 


He does not wholly exonerate the contractor in this 
matter, as he should have communicsted to the 
School Board and their architect that he found that 
each side of the roof would be from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
shorter than in the drawings. The Arbitrator complains 
that in some respects the specifications are very 
vague, and goes on to notice the inferior workmanship 
and materials in the board-roomand the girls’ closk-room, 
and also remarks of the stone coping and springers that, 
although carried out in width according to the drawings, 
they should have been wider, it being an error on the con- 
tractor’s part not to have seen this beforehand, and tried 
to have them remedied. The joiners’ work in the teacher's 
residence is also mentioned as inferior. Generally, the 
arbitrator considers the building work had not sufficient 
supervision during wed roy em and the contractor should 
not have been allowed to drift into what are almost irre- 
mediable mistakes and defections. The arbitrator allows 
a portion of the extras, which, together with the original 
contract, he makes amount to 1,5301. 186. 10d., and then 
deducts 65/. 38. 10d. for defective workmanship, thus re- 
ducing it to 1,525/. 15s. Allowing 2/, 1s., credit for old 
materials, and 1,148/. cash paid on account, he finds due to 
the contractor, 375/. 14s., for which sum he certifies. As 
there were defects in the drawings and specifications, he 
considers that the cost and charges of his reference should 
be borne equally by the Schooi Board and the contractor. 








DIGGING OUT THE SAND. 
MORRISON UV, WRIGHT. 


TuIs was an action brought before Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn at Kingston by the trustee 
of a person named Jarrett, a contractor and 
farmer, to recover from the defendant a sum of 
6001., the value of certain gravel that had been 
improperly disposed of by him without authority. 

It appeared that the defendant had rented a small farm, 
consisting of a dwelling at Horsham, and ten acres of 
land, the rental of which was 30/, per annum, and 5/, were 
allowed for repairs, The landlord heard that the defendant 
and his femily were enjoying themselves and living very ex- 
travagantly, In consequence of this Mr. Jarrett proceeded 
to the farm, and to his great surprise he discovered that 
an enormous hole had been dug in one of his fields, and 
that a large quantity of gravel had been taken out. He 
found thet this gravel bad been sold to various parties, 
and that the defendant had received from one person 
alone a sum of 120/, for gravel that he had supplied to 


im. 

The case for the defendant was that Mr. Jarrett had 
given him authority to take the gravel, but all that was 
proved to support this suggestion was that Mr. Jarrett 
upon one occasion had given the defendant authority to 
remove some stones from one of the fields; and it was 
argued on behalf of the plaintiff that it was absurd to 
suppose that the defendant’s landlord had ever given him 
authority to remove gravel of the value stated when he 
was only paying such a small rent, 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff—damages, 
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LIABILITY OF A CORPORATION AS TO 
SEWERS. 


BRIERLEY AND OTHERS Vv. MAYOR AND 
CORPORATION OF ROCHDALE, 


TuIs case, tried at Liverpool on March 27th, 
before Mr. Justice Blackburn and a special jury, 
involved the question as to how far a corporation 
is liable for the insufficiency of its sewers to 
carry off water caused by an extraordinary 
scorm of rain. 

The plaintiffs were owners of a mill, situated 
at the corner of Holland-street and Manchester- 
road, in Rochdale, and this action was brought 
to recover damages for the flooding of their mill 
on August 12th last, in consequence of the 
alleged negligence of the defendants in con- 
structing and managing the sewers. 

The judge left two questions to the jury,— 
first, had the defendants neglected to put in 
such a sewer asa reasonable and prudent man 
would have placed to carry off the water which 
might reasonably have been anticipated to come ? 
Secondly, if negligent, what proportion of 
damage was due to the negligence of the de- 
fendants, and what to other causes ? 

The jury fouad that the defendants were 
negligent in leaving the 18-in. and the 12-in. 
pipes to drain into the 20.in. by 15-in. sewer, 
and also in not making due provision for carrying 
off the surface-water coming down St. Alban’s- 
road, without allowing it to flow across the 
bridge. A verdict was therefore entered for the 
plaintiff for an amount to be ascertained by an 
arbitrator. 








SUSSEX MANSIONS. 


Tue volumes of the Sussex Archzological 
Society clearly show that this county contains 
specimens of ancient domestic architecture 
which merit the notice of archwologists. These 
include Parham Manor House, Wiston, Danny, 
Pakyns at Hurstpierpoint, and an ancient house 
at Street. Parham is engraved in Dalloway’s 
“History of Sussex,” 1832. The two views 
show the house, with the adjacent park, and 
the house by itself, as modernised A.D. 1710, 
The hall is described to be 51 ft. by 26 ft. wide, 
and 24 ft. in height, with a flat roof, stuccoed in 
compartments, with the arms and quarterings 
of Qaeen Elizabeth. At the end is a large bay 
window. The gallery in the upper story is stated 
to be 158 ft. in length, 19 ft. wide, and 24 ft. 
in height, containing portraits of Mr. Robert 
Paimer, the builder of the house, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, &c. The dining-room has a 
coved roof. Parham is engraved in Neale’s 
“ Views of Seats,” 2nd §.,v. 4. The original 
edifice, of rough stone, had an embattled 
parapet. In vol. ii, part 2, of this work, are 
three views of Wiston Place, built in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth by Sir Thomas Shirley,— 
“a magnificent specimen of the domestic archi- 
tecture of that age.” View No. 2 shows the 
house as it was in the reign of Charles L., and 
view No. 3 shows it as it was A.D.1780. The 
hall is stated to be a cube of 40 ft., having a 
groined timber roof, still extant. The dining- 
room has an old oak wainscot, A.D. 1576. Vol. I. 
of this work, A.D. 1815, p. 60, contains a view 
of Leythorne, ‘ofthe style prevalent in the 
reign of James I.; levelled with the ground 
A.D. 1798” ; and of Halnaker, still extant, near 
Chichester, founded by Sir Thomas West early 
in the reign of Henry VIII.,—almost a solitary 
specimen, in this part of the county, of the 
castellated style peculiar to the age of the 
Tudors; very spacious when perfect. There 
was a gateway, with towers, and a large hall, 
with bay windows, wainscoted in a curious 
manner. This work, and “ Britton’s Sussex,” 
1815, contains an engraving of the remains of 
Cowdray House, destroyed by fire the 24th of 
September, 1793. It was inspected, A.D. 1782, 
by Dr. Sam. Johnson, who observed :—“ I should 
like to stay here twenty-four hours. We see 
here how our ancestors lived.” Danny is en. 
graved in “ Horsfield’s Sussex,” vol. i., p. 244, 
A.D. 1836,—an accurate view as the honse is 
seen from the east. It was built A.D. 1595, by 
George Goring, esq. The “ Sussex Archwo- 
logical Journal’’ contains a morerecent engraving 
of the house, from a photograph. The ancient 
mansion was rather eastward of the present 
honse, which is built of brick, in the Elizabethan 
style, with deep bay windows, and is a fine 
specimen of architecture. The south part of the 
house was modernised early in the eighteenth 
century. Horsfield’s work, vol. ii., contains a 


view of Parhaw, 1710, of the front of an ancient 





mansion at Burton, near Petworth; views of 
Rowdell Old Mansion; of Shermanbury Place, 
Elizabethan ; and of Hills, near Horsham,—a 
stately specimen of seventeenth-century archi- 
tecture. Cur. Cooke. 





MEANS OF EGRESS FROM CHURCHES. 


Sir,—Permit me to thank you for your timely 
and excellent article in last week’s issue of the 
Builder on the “ Danger of Insufficient Egress 
from Churches.” You have earned public grati- 
tude by calling attention to this subject, and 
your remarks will, I trust, awaken in architects 
and others concerned a sense of their responsi- 
bility in this important matter,—a responsibility 
which I think has been strangely overlooked by 
them, when it is observed how generally this 
defect exists in our public buildings. 

I would wish also to say that, in addition to 
the insufiiciency of the means of egress, there is 
often the increased danger arising from the inner 
doors of vestibules being hung to open only into 
the church,—or other public building,—instead 
of swinging both ways, thereby greatly enhan- 
ciog the difficulty of quick escape in case of 
panic. 

Some few years since I had ocular and painful 
demonstration of this, being present at an 
evening service in a new church then recently 
opened in the Kensal-green district of London, 


when a false alarm of fire being raised, a panic | 


ensued, and nearly the whole of the congregation, 
of some five or six hundred persons, rushed to 
the chief one of the (I think) only two available 
means of egress. 

The folding-doors of this opening were hung 
to swing into the church only, the consequence 
being that the pressure of the crowd, in their 
anxiety to escape, was so great against the inner 
side of these doors, that it was found impossible, 
for a considerable time, to open them. The alarm 
was thus greatly increased; some were injured 
by endeavouring to escape through the broken 
glass upper panels of these closed doors, others 
by the crush of the crowd, and one poor lady 
died shortly after from the fright she sustained. 

Had the doors been hung to swing both ways, 
I believe the consequences would not have been 
half so serious; and if the means of egress had 
been more sufficient, the injurious results would 
have been almost nil. Jessk C. HvukIns, 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR SLATES. 

Sir,— Having read in your paper a letter on 
“A Substitute for Slates,” called forth by the 
high price of the article and the dearness of 
labour, I am induced to ask is there any reason 
for not adopting the method of house cover- 
ing used in the United States and Canada? 
Instead of an AA roof, involving the laying of 
gutters front, middle, and rear, with lathing, 
slating, and tiling, there are beams or joists laid 
as if for an ordinary floor, with a fall of 1 in. in 
10 ft. to the rear ; strong flooring is laid on these, 
and then covered with what we call “ tin sheets,” 
or, more properly, sheet-iron dipped in a solution 
of*tin. This covering is painted once a year 
with a matter prepared for the purpose. As to 
durability, I inquired and was told it lasts with- 
out repairs for fifty years. If I was building 
houses for myself, from the knowledge I possess 
(as a practical builder), irrespective of the 
dearness or cheapness of either method, I would 
adopt the American system. It has many ad- 
vantages besides cheapness and darability. It 
answers the purpose of another floor. In the 
“ States” it is used as a laundry, a garden, and 
asa place of amusement, as well as for taking 
meals on and sleeping on in hot weather. Be 
pleased to publish this, if only to elicit some 
farther remarks on a “ Substitute for Slates.” 

Tuos. PARKER. 








NUISANCE CAUSED BY SEWAGE TANKS. 


At the police-court at Stoke, on the 31st ult., 
before Mr. H. C. Greenwood, the stipendiary 
magistrate, “The Mayor, Aldermen, and Bar. 
gesses’’ of Newcastle (Staffordshire), as owners 
of certain sewage-tanks situate on the London- 
road, in the borough of Stoke, were summoned 
by the Stoke Corporation, as the Urban Sanitary 
Authority under the Pablic Health Act, 1875, 
for having allowed a nuisance to exist by reason 
of the sewage flowing into the tanks. 


In support of the information it was stated that the 
tanks in question were constructed nearly twenty years 
ago, and that they were situated in what was now the 
municipal borough of Stoke, They were near the turn- 


a 


pike-road, and within about 150 yards of the Stoke work- 
house. The nuisance complained of was caused by the 
SS of the sewage of Newcastle in these tanks. 

dward William Howell, sanitary inspector for Stoke, 
said he had visited the tanks. He went there on the 21st 
of February, when the outlet was far worse than the 
inlet. There were masses of filth there. On the 5th of 
March he again went there, and the Lyme brook was full 
of foul matter. On the 10th of March he went there with 
the surveyor and medical officer, and again on the 2ist 
and 22nd of March. There had been an improvement at 
the latter date, but still there was a nuisance. 

Mr. Lynam, borough sarveyor, Stoke; Mr. M. Ashwell, 
medical oflicer; and Mr. R. H. Wynne, gave corrobora- 
tive evidence in support of the charge. They declared in 
the most positive manner that the tanks were a nuisance. 

For the defence, Mr. Chapman, borough surveyor, 
Newcastle, said that since July last there had been no 
nuisance in connexion with the tanks. He was sure that 
since that time lime, in addition to charcoal and carbolic 
acid, had been used there, and there had been nothing 
offensive in the tanks. There were drains from the work- 
house, and also the graveyard connected with the work- 
house, into the canal, and the stench from the canal was 
worre than that from the tanks. 

George Whittaker, who had lived in a cottage a short 
distance from the tanks nineteen years and a half, and his 
wife, who had lived there since she was married,—twelve 
years,—spoke of the canal as being a great nuisance, 
whilst the tanks were no nuisance to them. They declared 
that there had been a great improvement in the tanks 
since July last, whilst the canal continued to be » 
nuisance. 

Mr. A. Leech, the mayor of Neweastle, was also called 
8s a witness. He declared in the most emphatic manner 
that the Newcastle authorities had done their best to pre- 
vent any nuisance arising from the sewage tanks; end 
that the tanks were nearly free from offensive smells, 
whilst the canal was a real nuisance as the receptacle of 
the sewage flowing from the Spittals, the workhouse grave- 
yard, and the houses in Stoke parish, which were just 
beyond the Newcastle borough boundary. 
| Richard Downing, foreman of the workpeople employed 
| at the tanks, gave evidence that since July last extra pre- 
cautions had been taken by the use of lime to prevent any 
nuisance arising. 

The magistrate made an order for the abatement of the 





nuisance within two months, the defendants to pay the 
costs, 








THE PAVING QUESTION. 


Tue authorities of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway have been summoned before Mr. Ellison by 
the Lambeth Vestry to show cause why they should not 
pay 1,237/. 10s. for the paving of Leigham-lane, Streatham. 

According to the evidence for the complainants, it ap- 
peared that the road in question was by the side of the 
embankment and arches of the railway, and that it was 
necessary thai such road should be paved. It was urged 
that the Company, as owners of the railway, would be 
liable for the cost. 

On the part of the Company, it was contended by Mr. 
Poland that the road in question was not a “new” street 
within the meaning of the Act, as it had but two or three 
houses upon it. He quoted several cases in support of his 
argument, and urged that a “‘ street’’ would mean, accord- 
ing to the section of the Act, where there was a continuous 
line of houses. 

Mr. Ellison gave judgment in the matter, and said after 
careful consideration he was of opinion that the place in 

uestion was not a street within the meaning of the Act. 

here were not houses sufficient to make it a street 
according to the authorities and cases quoted by Mr. 
Poland, and he thought the matter had been brought 
before the Court somewhat prematurely by the vestry on 
the ground that the houses might in the future be erected. 
Taking the whole matter into consideration, he should 
dismiss the summons, 





THE FORM OF CHIMNEY SHAFTS. 


Pernaps the following may be of use to your 
correspondent on this subject :— 

At Mesars. Lister’s works, Manningham Mills, 
a chimney was completed towards the close of 
1873,—height, 249 ft.,—square in form, with the 
sides panelled and circular-headed. Inside width, 
10 ft., gradually increasing towards the top to 
11 ft. Built by Messrs. J. & W. Beanland, from 
designs by Messrs. Andrews & Pepper, Bradford. 
R. M. Bancrort. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Oldberrow.—The east window of the lately- 
restored parish church of Oldberrow has been 
filled with stained glass by Messrs. Hardman & 
Co., of Birmingham. The window represents, 
in its three lights, the Birth, Crucifixion, and 
Resurrection of our Saviour, and is the gift of 
Mrs. Peshall, the lady-patroness of the living. 

Old Windsor.—A two-light window in the 
south wall of Old Windsor Parish Church has 
recently been filled in with stained glass in 
memory of Mrs. Walls, of the Hermitage, by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The scenes represented 
are the raising of Jairus’s daughter, and the 
healing of Eneas, the paralytic, at Lydda. 

Enville—The Earl of Stamford and Warring- 
ton has had erected a stained-glass window in 
the west end of the north aisle of Enville 
Church, the whole work having been designed 
and executed by Mr. Baguley, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. The subject, which occupies nearly the 
whole space at the artist’s disposal, is ‘“ The 
Cracifixion of our Lord”; in the centre 





opening is the figure of “ Christ on the Cross,” 
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and in the side lights “Saint John and the 
Blessed Virgin.” 

Milstead.—There has lately been placed in the 
north side of Milstead Church a_ two.light 
stained-glass window, in memory of the late 
Colonel Tylden, of Crimean fame. The subjects 
are :—1. The two sisters, Martha and Mary, in 
the presence of the Master at the time when 
Mary puts the question to Him, “ Dost thou not 
care that my sister hath left me toserve alone ?” 
2. Tbe risen Lord appearing to Mary when 
she is bearing sweet spices for the anointing. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— A stained-glass win- 
dow of six lights has been placed in the south 
transept of St. Nicholas’s Church, to the memory 
of Mrs. Nichol, sister of the late Rev. Clement 
Moody, vicar of Newcastle. The subjects are— 
“The Nativity,’ “The Presentation in the 
Temple,” “Christ disputing with the Doctors,” 
“Our Lord in the House of Lazarus,” ‘The 
Woman touching the Hem of Christ’s Garment,” 
and “ Mary anointing the Head of Jesus.” The 
window is the work of Mr. Baguley, of New- 
castle. 

Buttington.—The west window of the parish 
church of Buttington has been lengthened, to 
take the fragments of some interesting old 
painted glass which once filled the east window. 
‘These have been arranged by Mr. W. Done, of 
Shrewsbury, who has also enlarged the side- 
windows. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Tuddenham.—The parish church of Tudden. 
ham, near Mildenhall, is now in the hands of the 
restorer, and will shortly be presented to the 
parishioners in a renovated condition. The 
church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, consists 
of nave, chancel, south aisle, tower, and south 
porch, with a modern vestry on the north of the 
chancel. The general style of the church is 
Decorated, but the aisle is an addition of the 
Perpendicular period. There are alsosome Per- 
pendicular windows on the south side of the 
chancel, but in the course of the recent opera- 
tions it was discovered (according to the Bury 
and Norwich Post) that these were inserted in 
place of Decorated work, the old tracery of 
Barnack rag being degraded by employment as 
the quoining of the newer windows, which are 
of clunch. These Perpendicular windows are 
now being restored, but the latter style is ad. 
hered to. The great east window, of three 
lights, is of the Decorated period, and until now 
the tracery in the heading was hidden by an 
ugly flat roof, which has given place to one of 
modern construction. The south aisle is 
separated from the nave by four arches, sup- 
ported on octagonal pillars. The staircase to | 
the rood-loft, which is partial’ open, is on the 
south side of the chancelarck The nave-roof | 
is a reproduction in oak of the old one, and is of | 
hammer -beam construction, with embattled | 
cornice, and the hammer-beams are adorned with | 
figures of angels, with outspread wings. The! 
collar-beams have similar figures on both sides, | 
beneath the apex of the roof, and where it has | 
been possible the old carving has been utilised. | 
There are four clearstory wirdows, each of two 
lights, on either side of the nave. The tower- | 
arch is open to the charch, but hitherto the floor 
has been occupied by the ringers. On the| 
western face of the tower are three fine niches, 
the uppermost of which is at present blocked | 
up. It is surmounted by some paltry battle. | 
ments, probably of modern brickwork. The ex. 
terior of the church is covered with plaster, 
which it was at one time intended to restore. 
The architect engaged in the work is Mr. C. 
Kirk, of Sleaford, and the contractor is Mr. R. 
Tooley, of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Thirsk.—The contract for the restoration of 
this church has been let to Mr. John Brown, of 
York. The restoration will cost between 4,000. 
and 5,0001., and has to be completed in two 
years. The contract embraces the re-stalling of 
the interior, the scraping of the inside walls, 
which are at present whitewashed, flooring, new 
pulpit, communion-rails, releading of the roof of 
the chancel, &c. Nothing will be done to the 
exterior of the building or the tower at present. 
While the restoration is proceeding services will 
be held in the chancel, which will be boarded off 
from the rest of the buildiog. A great portion 
of the money needed is already subscribed. 

Brighton.—At a Vestry meeting held in the old 
(St. Nicholas’) church, Brighton, on the 16vh alt., 
it waspesolved unauimously ‘‘ That the four pews 
in the chancel be removed and oak stalls for the 
clergy and choir be erected ou the site therecf; 





also that the Minton tiles on the walls of the] The new church tower will soon be completed. 
chancel be removed, and that wood panelling be | The architect is Mr. J. C. Boys, of London, and 
placed in their stead; that a new vestry be|the builder, Mr. James Whitburn, of Woking, 
erected on the north side of the chancel, and aj who also carried out the restoration of the 
covered way from it to Church-street, in accord- | church. 
ance with plans prepared by Mr. Somers Clarke,| T'refonen.—The parish church of Trefonen has 
jun., the architect employed about the same. been reopened, after restoration and enlargement. 
Tarvin.—Tarvin parish church, Cheshire, has | The old pulpit and reading-desk, &c., have been 
just been re-opened, after being closed for nearly | removed and several additional seats obtained ; 
nine months for restoration. The church, which| new Decorated two-light windows have been 
is dedicated to St. Andrew, has much that is| inserted on the northand south sides of the nave, 
interesting about it, both architecturally and} a chancel arch hae been put in, and a chancel 
historically. Originally it consisted ofa nave and | terminating in a three-sided apse has been built 
chancel with south aisle, all in the Decorated} with stone from Mr. Dumville Lees’s quarry. 
style, the tower and north aisle being added | Shelvoke stone is used for all dressings. The 
about the time of Henry VII., of Late Perpen- | vestry and organ-chamber are on the north side ; 
dicular character. The great feature of the|a low stone screen divides the nave from the 
church is undoubtedly the tower, the depth of | chancel, which is provided with oak stalls, the 
its windows and doorway being about 3 ft. The] rest of the chancel fittings being of the same 
interior, however, was in such a condition as to| material. The space within the altar-rails is 
demand that the church sbould be re-seated and | laid with a new pavement by Maw & Son. The 
re-arranged, and restored so far as the funds | chancel has an open-timbered roof, covered with 
would allow, and declared to be “ free and open.” | the Ridge-hill (Staffordshire) tiles. The windows 
This work was entrusted to Messrs. Kelly &| are glazed with cathedral-tinted glass in quarries 
Edwards, architects, of Chester, the contract | and patterns by Mr. W. Done; those in the apse 
being taken by Mr. Fleet, of Kelsall. With the| will be filled with painted glass by Clayton & 
exception of the organ and the font, everything | Bell. The walls are not plastered internally, but 
inside the church is new. The pillarsand arches, | the walling is shown and pointed. Additional 
which were thickly coated with layers of paint | accommodation has been obtained for about 
and colour-wash, have been tooled, new floors | eighty persons. Mr.G. Landucci executed the 
laid throughout the church, the aisles relaid| carving. The architect was Mr. Haycock, of 
with Yorkshire flagging, open seats of pitch Shrewsbury, and the work has been carried out 
pine fitted up in the nave, those in the chancel | by Messrs. Morris, Chaplin, & Corney, builders, 
being finished with tracery panels and poppy- | of Oswestry, at a total cost of about 9601. 
heads, and angel figures at the ends, and the; Newmarket.—The ‘foundation-stone of a new 
floor laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The | church at Newmarket, as a memorial of the late 
tower arch, which is of fine proportions, and Lord George Manners, has been laid. The charch 
was barbarously mutilated in the last century to | will replace the old church of All Saints, which 
accommodate a huge gallery, has been restored. | was not only too small for the growing needs of 
The total cost of the restoration has been about | the population, but was much dilapidated. The 
1,0001. tower of the old church will, however, be allowed 
Newton.—The corner-stone of a new chancel | to remain and form part of the new structure. 
to St. Mary’s Church, Newton Moor, Cheshire, | The old church stood north and south (the tower 
has been laid with Masonic honours by Lord de | being at the south end), but the new church will 
Tabley. The style of the new chancel isasimple | run east and west. The style of architecture 
round-arched Gothic. The work will be through- | gelected for the new memorial church,—which 
out of stone. The contract is divided between | is being built by Mr. Robert Tooley, of Bury, 
Messrs. Smithies, mason, and Wharam, joiner, | from the design of Mr. W. Oldham Chambers, of 
working under the direction of the architects, | Lowestoft,—is that of the transition from the 
Messrs. Medland & Henry Taylor, of Manchester. | Early Engiish to the Decorated. The church, 
Tarporley.—The work of pulling down the old | which is intended to accommodate some 600 
tower of Tarporley Church has been commenced | people, consists of nave, north and south aisles, 
by the contractor, Mr. James Fieet. A wooden | chancel, organ chapel, and vestry. The old tower, 
partition has been erected to screen off the) which will stand at the western angle, will be 
tower from the rest of the church. A committee | thoroughly restored, and heightened several 
meeting has been held since the contract was) feet. The nave is 25 ft. 6 in. in width, and the 
given to Mr. Fleet, at which meeting Mr. Farri-| aisles are each 12 ft. 3 in. wide, making the 
mond’s clerk explained that he had made a| entirewidth between the walls 50 ft. The chancel 
serious error in copying a letter to Mr. Fleet, | has an apsidal termination, and the extreme 
and had written that the tender for the joiners’ | Jength of the church from end to end is 120 ft., 
work was 1271., instead of 1971. The contract | of which three-fourths are given to the nave. 
having been signed, the committee refused to| The nave is separated from the aisles on either 
make any alteration, but promised to give the | side by an arcade of six arches supporting the 
contractor 7Ol. in addition. clearstory walls, in each of which four two-light 
Talcaster.—The contract of Messrs. Pearson | windows are inserted : the arcade columns (which 
& Co. for restoring the parish church is 7,2211., | are only about 9 ft. in height) will be of stone, 
namely, for the body of thechurch, 6,0111.; and | with carved capitals. The chancel is separated 
the tower, 1,2101., towards which sum there) from the nave by a moulded arch resting on 
has been received or promised, for the body, | carved corbelled columns. It is intended partly 
5,6241. 15s., and for the tower, 9351. to line the walls with tinted mosaic tiling spe- 
Ebverston.—Special efforts are now being made | cially designed for the purpose. The nave and 
to complete the restoration of the venerable old | aisles will be paved with coloured tiles, and the 
church of Ebberston, near Malton, now being | chancel will be laid with mosaic tessera. The 
carried out from plans furnished by Mr. Ewan | roofs are open-timbered, of varied design, and 
Christian, architect to the Ecclesiastical Com- | the moulded principals spring from shafts carried 
missioners. Already 3001. have been spent over | up behind the clearstory windows. The benches 
the restoration, and the vicar states that as much | will be open, with sloping seats and backs, and 
more is required to make the work complete. with moulded ends. The whole of the wood- 
Leek.—The chancel of St. Luke’s Church, Leek, work, both of the roofs and benches, will be 
has recently been decorated. _ The wall beyond | stained and varnished. The pulpit and reading- 
the altar-rail, to the heightof 7 ft. on either side, | desk will be executed in wainscot, richly carved 
is painted with a deep blue, with a diaper of | and moulded, with bases of Caen stone. The 
oe and gold, lined out with a lighter blue. church will be lighted by means of two.light 
© lower portion of the wall behind the| windows in the aisles and clearstory, by a four- 
choristers’ seats is painted on a’ dull red ground | light window at the west end, and by three two. 
with diaper of lighter red and light purple, a| light windows of stained glass in the apse. The 
little black being introduced. The upper portion | external facings to the walls are being executed 
whys — a buff, with diaper pattern of light in flint-work, with black jointinge, and the dress. 
on po ters an At the altar-rail on either | ings throughout are of Bath stone, from the Box 
wide with docratione Ta vers ek ren | nagomanam atarion, ‘There is some iden of 
Round each side window there is a scroll pattern ta a ne ne en ee ae 
ingreen. The work has been carried out by Summertown. —Summertown pari 
; as t , parish church has 
ern sc — pe at the expense of | been re-opened, after enlargement. Extra ac- 
ging € congregation. commodation has been provided by the addition 





West Ciandon.—A new charch tower and re-| of a new nor i i 
é‘ - th aisle and the extension of the 
stored peal of six bells have been presented to| nave, from designs by Mr. G. E. Street RA. and 
the parish of West Clandon, Surrey, by the Lady|a new open-timber roof has also been added 
Augusta Onslow. The third, fourth, and fifth bells The outside of the building is of Gibraltar stone, 





were out of repair, and had to be recast. This| with Bath dressin 8, and the inside i 
. , f 
has been done by Messrs, Mears & Stainbank.! stone. The total com is fe re eo ae 
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DISSENTING CHURCH.BUILDING NEWS. | 


Illingworth.—The corner stones of a new 
Wesleyan chapel at Illingworth Moor have been 
laid. The architect is Mr. Jas. Farrar, Halifax. 
The contracts have been let to the following 
firms :—Mason work, Mr. John Hall, Halifax; 
joiners’ work, Mr. G. Charnock, Halifax; 
painters, Messrs. Stringer & White, Halifax; 
plumbers, Messrs. Walsh & Son, Halifax; plas- 
terer, Mr. Joshua Taylor, Ovenden. The new 
chapel will be in the Italian style, 66 ft. long, 
and 46 ft. broad, and will seat 505 persons. The 
interior will be of pitch.pine, varnished; the 
pews capped with oak, and French polished. It 
will be heated by hot-water apparatus, by Messrs. 
Walsh & Son, Halifax. A gallery will run round 
the entire building. There will be two com. 
modions class-rooms, and a preacher's vestry 
below the back gallery. 

Cupar-Fife.—The new Free Church, Cupar- 
Fife, for which a legacy of 7,5001. was left by the 
late Sir David Baxter, of Kilmaron, is now to be 
proceeded with at once. A commanding site has 
been purchased on the north side of Bonnygate, 
and at a late meeting of the Deacons’ Court, the 
estimates were opened, when those lodged by 
the following contractors were accepted, viz. :— 
Mason work, Mr. Alex. Ramsay; joiner work, 
Mr. Robert Adam; slater work, Mr. Jas. Fyfe. 
The architects are Messrs. Douglas & Sellars, 
Glasgow. 

Skipsea.—A new Congregational church was 
opened at Skipsea, Bridlington, on the 8th ult. 
The building has been designed by Mr. Stock, a 
local architect, and built by Mr. Barr, of Beeford. 

Killamarsh.—A new chapel for the United 
Methodist Free Church is in course of erection 
at Killamarsh. Sittings will be provided for 
250 persons, at a cost of 5501. 

Silloth.— A new Wesleyan chapel was opened 
at Silloth on the 15th ult. The style is Gothic, 
and the west end faces the street. The material 
used is red brick, relieved here and there with 
white brick and stone dressings. Inside it 
measures 48 ft. by 28 ft., and will accommodate 
nearly 200 worshippers. The pews and the roof 
are of pitch-pine, varnished. The cost will 
be about 7401. The contractors were :—For 
bricklaying, Mr. Johnston, Silloth; for car- 
penter and joiner’s work, Mr. Thompson, 
Silloth ; slating, Mr. T. Nanson, Carlisle; plumb. 
ing and glazing, begun by Mr. Pearson, Wigton, 
and finished respectively by Mrs. Johnston and 
Mr. Westray, Carlisle. We learn from the 
Carlisle Journal that “the plans were drawn 
free of expense by a friend.” 

Pitt’s Hill, near Tunstall.—The memorial 
stones of a new chapel for the Primitive 
Methodist body at Pitt’s Hill were laid on the 
20th ult. The chapel is to be erected on the 
site of the old building, which had become 
incapable of accommodating the congregation. 
It is estimated that the new building will seat 
over 700 people, and the contract has been taken 
by Mr. Grosvenor, of Tunstall, for 2,086/. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. A. R. Wood, archi. 
tect, Tunstall. 

Macclesfield.—Beech-lane Primitive Methodist 
Chapel was opened on the 11th ult., after addi- 
tions and alterations. The ceiling has been 
raised some 6 ft. cr 7 ft., greatly adding to the 
appearance of the chapel, and doubtless im. 
proving its acoustical properties. A new heat. 
ing apparatus by Messrs. Trusswell & Holden, of 
Sheffield, has been erected. The alterations, 
which have entailed an outlay of 600/., have 
been carried out by Mr. George Roylance, 
builder; Mr. J. W. Cope, Sunderland-street, 
decorator; Mr. G. D. Cope, painting and grain. 
ing ; gasfitting, Mr. Hampson. 

Birmingham.—Extensive alterations and addi. 
tions to Carr’s-lane Chapel, Birmingham, have 
just been carried out. Under the direction of 
Mr. Yeoville Thomason, architect, a new brick 
front with stone dressings has been erected. 
The improvements in the interior are of a quiet 
character, but compared to previous decorations 
they will present a very marked change. The 
architecture of Carr’s-lane Chapel in past years 
has been described as of a “nondescript cha- 
racter.” The new decorations are in keeping 
with the style originally adopted, viz., the severe 
Grecian. Internally accommodation has been pro- 
vided for 100 more worshippers by the removal of 
the organ from the back gallery to the enclosure 
behind the pulpit. The decorations are subdued 
and quiet. The Corinthian columns behind the 


pulpit have been repainted in a cream colour with 
gold capitals, and the fluted colamns are well 
relieved by gold edges. The front gallery, which 














is made of oak, is also decorated with fretwork, 
with a maroon background. The builder is Mr. 
Smith, of the Crescent, and Messrs. Taylor & 
Parker, of the Five Ways, Broad-street, have 
designed and perfected the arrangements. 

New Basford.—The memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel have been laid at New Basford, 
Nottinghamshire. The site is in High Church. 
street, and the building, which is designed in the 
Gothic style, has walis of Bulwell stone, with 
Hollington and Bath stone dressings, and will con- 
tain sittings for 600 persons. Besides having 
a well-appointed interior, including a gallery 
in front of the orchestra and an organ loft, there 
are connected with the chapel a schoolroom on 
the basement floor, several other class-rooms, and 
vestry-rooms. The estimated cost is 3,5001. 
Messrs. Cargill & Son are the builders, and Mr. 
Ranger, London, is the architect. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Weston Favzll and Abington.—The new school. 
room for these parishes, which are now united 
in a school district under the Education Act, 
1870, was opened recently. The new building 
consists of a large and lofty room, with high- 
pitched open roof of stained pine, which has 
been added to the building of the old Weston 
Schoo]. Thearchitect is Mr. A. Milne, of North- 
ampton, and the work has been executed by 
Mr. T. Cosford. 

Waunarlwydd.—The enlarged and renovated 
day-schools at the village of Waunarlwydd, 
Swansea, have been re-opened. The old school 
was capable of accommodating 132 children, 
but by the extension just made it will contain 
170 additional scholars. The new stracture has 
been built by Mr. Edwards, of Waunarlwydd, 
Mr. Bucknell, of Sketty, being the architect. 

Inkberrow. —The old schools at Inkberrow 
being found inadequate for the requirements of 
the Education Department, the Board have de. 
cided to make the requisite alterations and 
additions, and build a new master’s residence. 
When completed, the schools will accommodate 
160 children, providing an increased accommoda- 
tion for 58 children. Mr. Ernest A. Day, of 
Worcester, is the architect. 

Haverhill.—The foundation-stone of new Board 
Schools at Haverhill bas been laid. Mr. F. 
Whitmore is the architect, and Messrs. Mason & 
Son are the contractors. 

Feckenham.—At @ recent meeting of the 
Feckenham School Board, the plans of Mr. 
Ernest A. Day, architect, of Worcester, were ap- 
proved by the Board, subject to the sanction of 
the Education Department, for schools and 
residences at Crabbs-cross and Astwood-bank. 
The former provide accommodation for 350 
children, and two residences, and the latter have 
accommodation for 242 children and two resi- 
dences, 

Baildon.—Plans for new Board Schools at 
Baildon, prepared by Mr. Marsden, architect, 
have been approved by the Education Depart- 
ment. 

Bromsgrove.—At the last monthly meeting of 
the Bromsgrove School Board, tenders were 
opened for the erection of Dodford schools. 
There were five tenders, viz., Mr. T. Garnett, 
Malvern Link, 1,744/. 7s. 8d.; Mr. J. Creswell, 
Birmingham, 1,9801.; Messrs. Tilt & Fisher, 
Bromsgrove, 1,628!. 11s. 3d.; Messrs. Brazier & 
Weaver, Bromsgrove, 1,447/.; and Messrs. Cook 
& Harris, Bromsgrove, 1,705). The tender of 
Messrs. Brazier & Weaver was accepted. 

Cromarty.— New school buildings for the 
Cromarty School Board are nearly completed,— 
one tu the west of Davidston, and the other in 
Cromarty,—with the required masters’ dwellings, 
at a total cost of about 6,000). The architects 
are Messrs. Maitland, Tain. 

Kingskettle, N.B.—A new Board school for 
Kingskettle, Fifeshire, was opened on the 10th 
ult. The ground plan of the school is in the 
shape of the capital letter E, the front or right 
hand side of which forms the principal room, 
extending to 70 ft. in length by 25 ft. 6 in., lead. 
ing off which are two classrooms, one being 
21 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in., furnished with desks, and 
the other 18 ft. by 18 ft., fitted up with a gallery 
for collective teaching. These three rooms are 
connected with a spacious hat and cloak room 
lobby, which is fitted up with numbered pegs. 
The western portion of the building is occupied 
by the infant and industrial department, which 
consists of one large classroom, 45 ft. by 18 ft., 
and another smaller, 18 ft. by 18 ft., in both of 
which are fitted up galleries. At the two ex. 


ing are placed two projections, each being about 
17 ft. by 10 ft., and these have been fitted up for 
the use of the master and mistress and other 
metbers of the teaching staff. The ceilings of 
all the class-rooms are 16 ft. 6 in. high, and are 
ventilated by means of perforated zinc. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. G. S. Birrel, archi- 
tect, St. Andrews. The contractors for the 
works were :—For mason work, Messrs. Wilkie 
& Sons, Strathmiglo; joiner work, Mr. Peter 
Orphard, Kettle Bridge ; slater and plaster work, 
Mr. James Miller, Markinch; plumber work, Mr. 
William Brownlee, Kingskettle. The inspector 
at the work was Mr. John Ogilvie, St. Andrews. 
The estimated cost is 3,5001. 

Elland.—Designs for new Board schools at 
Elland have been prepared by Mr. C. F. L. 
Horsfall, of Halifax. The style adopted is 
Geometric Gothic. The principal fagade to 
Castlegate will be 136 ft. in length, in one story, 
the outline being broken by three gables. Over 
the central gable rises the bell-turret, 50 ft. 
in height. In each gable is a large window, 
and the master’s house is at one end of the 
building. In the basement are spacious covered 
playgrounds, and around the school are extensive 
open playgrounds. The boys’ school will be 
40 ft. by 20 ft., and will accommodate 150. The 
girls’ school, placed at the other side, is of the 
same proportions. The infants’ school in the 
centre, will be 50 ft. by 24 ft., and will accom- 
modate 200. It has also two class-rooms and 
another room, 21 ft. by 16 ft.,is to serve as a 
board-room. The total cost wiil be 4,0001. 

Melrose.—New Board schools were opened at 
Melrose on the 15th ult. The walls are faced 
with red stone, with dressings; the roofs of the 
building are projecting, and the sky-line is 
broken up by gables, belfry,&c. The size of the 
infants’ room is 30 ft. square, and the dimensions 
of the principal school-room are 82 ft. by 20 ft. 
Besides the foregoing, there are three class- 
rooms. In immediate proximity to these there 
are various offices and convenient lavatories. 
There are two play-sheds,—one for boys and the 
other for girls. The architects and the builders 
were the Messrs. Herbertsons, of Galashiels ; the 
joiner work has been carried out by Mr. Thomas 
Brown, Melrose; the plumber work by Messrs. 
Common & Sons, St. Boswell’s; and the plaster 
work by Mr. Swan, Newton. 

Deskford, N.B.—New Board schools have been 
opened at Deskford. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 165 children. The principal building 
extends from east to west, with class-rooms 
branching north and south. These main rooms, 
by means of rolling doors, may be thrown into 
one. The architect is Mr. Millar, and the cost 
has been 1,182/., or 71. 3s. 4d. per scholar. 

Fordyce, N.B.—The Fordyce School Board has 
accepted the following tenders for the works re- 
quired in the erection of the Portsoy Public 
Schools, viz., mason work, Alex. Barclay & Co., 
Keith, 1,4091.; carpenter work, George Gray, 
Portsoy, 5721.; slater work, James Watson, 
Portsoy, 1721. 63.; plaster work, Robert Hume, 
Buckie, 981. 5s. 9d.; plumber and iron works, 
Wm. Dathie, Banff, 63/. and 931. respectively. 

Mexborough.—Messrs. Tacon & Rawson, of 
Rotherham, have been elected architects to the 
Mexborough School Board. 

Falkirk. —The Northern Pablic School, Falkirk, 
has recently been opened by the Board. It has 
been erected from designs, submitted in open 
competition, by Mr. T. B. M‘Fadzen, architect, 
Edinburgh. The building, which is Gothic in 
style, is planned on the narrow-roomed principle 
to ‘accommodate 336 pupils, and consists of 
large schoolroom, 57 ft. long by 20 ft. wide; 
infant schoolroom, 30 ft. by 20 ft.; and two 
class-rooms, 30 ft. by 20 ft., and 21 ft. by 18 ft. 
respectively. 

Kettlesing.—The following contracts have been 
entered into for the erection of a new school, 
master’s residence, boundary walls, &c., at 
Kettlesing, Yorkshire, for the Felliscliffe School 
Board, viz. :—Mason-work, 6231., Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Harrogate; joiner, 2271., Mr. Grainger, 
Killinghall; slater, 80/., Mr. Baynes, Ripon ; 
plamber and glazier, 571, Mr. Greetham, 
Harrogate ; plasterer, 43/., Mr. Fortune, Harro- 
gate; painter, 20/., Mr. Westerman, Harrogate. 
The whole of the works to be completed by 
September next. 

Sturmer.—The foundation-stone of new Board 
schools, at Sturmer, was laid on the 15th ult. 
The schools are to be built from plans prepared 





by Mr. F. Whitmore, the architect of the Board, 
and are to accommodate thirty infants. The 
contractors are Messrs. Arber & Son, and 


treme corners of the front portion of the build. | Gowers. 
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NEW HOUSE AND STUDIO FOR 
MR. MILLAIS, R.A., AT KENSINGTON, 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


On Saturday afternoon last the Architectural 
Association visited the new house and studio now 
approaching completion at Palace-gate, Ken- 
sington, for Mr. J. E. Millais, R.A., from plans 
by and under the superintendence of Mr. Hard. 
wick. The building is in the Italian style, the 
facades being of red brick, with Portland-stone 
dressings. The building comprises basement, 
ground-floor, drawing-room floor, and two floors 
above devoted to bed-rooms. The basement in- 
cludes kitchen, larders, butler’s pantry, and the 
usual offices, together with servants’ rooms. The 
kitchen is fitted up with very complete appa- 
ratus for cooking, there being, in addition to 4 
large range, two gas-stoves, and one or two 
hot-plates. A principal feature of the ground- 
floor is the entrance-hall, 29 ft. by 26 ft., which 
is appoached by a projecting porch. Running 
across the hall will be a screen of monolithic 
columns of veined marble. The floor will be 
paved with coloured marbles of simple and sub- 
dued tones. Running round the hall and up the 
staircase, along the first-floor landing, and then 
as high as the great staircase-window, will be a 
dado of rouge royale and veined marble. On the 
ground-floor will be the children’s schoolroom 
and nursery (29 ft. by 18 ft.), private sitting 
and dressing rooms, a room beneath the studio 
(called by Mr. Hardwick the “studio-room ”) for 
models, storage of canvasses, and soon. This 
room will serve as a dressing-room for the 
models, and is provided with closet, ic. Access 
to this room is obtained by means of a sepa. 
rate entrance provided on the south side of 
the building, and once in this room the studio 
above is reached by means of a circular iron 
staircase in the south-east corner. A narrow 
slit or gap, extending almost the entire length 
of the flooring at the east end of the studio, 
will enable canvasses of very large dimen- 
sions to be raised to or lowered from the 
studio; while a lofty door (similar to those used 
at theatres for taking in “‘scenery”’), opening 
on to aprivate road at the side of the building, 
will enable Mr. Millais’s largest paintings to 
be removed with the greatest ease by vans or 
otherwise. The principal staircase is of Portland 
stone, the length of the steps from end to end 
being about 6 ft. A light and graceful wrought- 
iron scroll, of which the full-size drawing was 
exhibited, will, when surmounted by a band-rail, 


to the studio not only from the principal floor 
and by the staircase for the models already 
spoken of, but from the servants’ staircase. All 
the rooms, including the studio, have open fire. 
places, but the studio and dining-room are also 
provided with hot-water coils for use in cold 
weather. The floors throughout are Fox & 
Barrett’s iron and concrete fireproof construction. 
There is nothing noteworthy about the bed-room 
floors. Foreign cherry-wood is largely used for 
doors, window frames, and other joinery, and not 
only has it a very rich effect, but the mouldings 
obtained in it are remarkably clean and true. 
When we say that Messrs. Cubitt & Co. are the 
contractors, we need hardly add that the materials 
and workmanship throughout are the best of 
their kind. Messrs. Welton and Denny have been 
the foremen in charge of the works, The visitors 
(who did not muster in such numbers as usual), 
having thanked Mr. Hardwick for conducting 
them over the building and explaining the plans, 
then dispersed. 

We propose shortly to give a perspective 
view of the house, with plans of the principal 
floors. 








THE NEW CHURCH OF ST. AGATHA, 
SHOREDITCH. 


Arter five years of hard work, the Rev. F. C. 
Wills has been enabled to commence the building 
of a new church in the above district, to take the 
place of the temporary mission premises. The 
ground-floor of the new building will be a school 
with room for 240 children, and the floor abovea 
mission church capable of accommodating a con- 
gregation of 300. The cost of the building, which 
will be Early English in style, will amount to 
about 2,5001., to make up which sum 1,5001. are 
still wanting. The foandation-stone was laid 
on Thursday, March 30th, by the Countess 
Cowper, the district being gaily decorated with 
flags and banners, and the school children 
presenting a very pretty appearance, with 
nosegays of primroses and violets. Shortly 
after half-past twelve o’clock the Earl and 
Countess Cowper arrived, and were received 
by the vicar. They were followed by a pro- 
cession of the choir singing a hymn, the church- 
wardens, the architect, several members of 
the clergy,and Bishop Claughton, Archdeacon 
of London, coming last. The proceedings having 
been opened by prayer, the choir chanted a 
psalm, after which the vicar laid his hands upon 
the foundation-stone and uttered a prayer. 





do duty instead of balusters. The first-floor 
landing is exceedingly spacious, and on the side 
facing the wall there will be a fountain which is | 
being modelled by Mr. Boehm. Mr. Hardwick | 
remarked that he had purposely made this land. 
ing a marked feature in the design, because it 
allowed of the rooms on the principal floor being 
placed en suite with greater effect and con- 
venience, and prevented the “ crush” which was 
inevitable when large numbers of visitors were 
endeavouring to pass each other on a constricted 
landing. The suite of rooms on this, the prin- 
cipal floor, represents a length of 145 ft. from end 
toend. The principal drawing-room is 29 ft. 
by 18 ft. The smaller drawing-room, which 
will be that in general use, is 26 ft. by 18 ft., 
and has a small square recess or alcove (pro- 
jecting externally, of course), the north windows 
of which have an outlook straight up the Broad- 
walk of Kensington Gardens. The principal 
diuing-room is 35 ft. by 22 ft. All these rooms 
areld ft. high. But the chief apartment on the 
first-floor is the studio, 56 ft. by 49 ft., and 24 ft. 
high. The ceiling of this apartment (as well as 
those of the dining and drawing rooms) is slightly 
enriched in plaster, and is fitted with three sun- 
burners for artificial lighting, as Mr. Millais does 
some of his work after dark. Mr. Hardwick 
said he had used three small sun-burners in pre- 
ference to one large one, in order to get a well- 
distributed light. The studio is lighted in the 
day-time by three windows, two on the north 
and one on the south, and all of them are pro- 
vided with revolving iron shutters, so that any 
one or two of them can be wholly or partially 
darkened at will, according to the effect of light 
or shade which the painter desires to obtain. 
The principal of the two north windows is 16 ft. 
high by 9 ft. wide, and is of thick plate-glass, 
divided into four equal portions by two iron 
sash-bars, one vertical and one _ horizontal. 
The walls have a dado in wainscot oak, and 
from this dado pilasters are carried up at in- 
tervals to the cornice. The walls are at 
present coloured a rich morone, but over this 
will be hung tapestry, &c. Access is gained 


Another hymn having been sung, the architect 
presented to Lady Cowper a silver trowel hand. 
somely chased. Her ladyship approached the 
stone, in the hollow of which was placed a bottle 
containing gold and silver coins of the reign of 
Qaeen Victoria, a Book of Common Prayer, and 
copies of several newspapers, and, laying her 
hands upon it, pronounced these words:—“ In 
the faith of Jesus Christ we place this foundation. 
stone in the Name of God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost.” This ceremony 
over, Bishop Claughton delivered a brief ad. 
dress; hymns and psalms were then sung, after 
which the Bishop pronounced the benediction. 








OPENING OF NEW BOTANIC GARDENS 
AT SOUTHPORT. 


Tnost who remember Southport not very 
many years ago as nothing more than one of the 
small seu-side resorts of Lancashire, would, on 
revisiting it at the present time, scarcely recog. 
nise the place as a large and well-laid-out town, 
with miles of streets, and handsome buildings 
both public and private. Within the last few 
years the enterprise of its inhabitants, assisted 
by the merchants of Manchester, Liverpool, and 
some a _ large Yorkshire towns, has been 
exceptionally active. During that period a new 
public hall has been enneteh and canal ; later 
still extensive winter gardens, baths, piers, and 
other public buildings have been brought into 
existence; and, in addition to all these, new 
botanic gardens and a museum have just been 
constructed, and were opened, with considerable 
ceremony, by the mayor and local authorities, on 
Saturday last. The gardens are situated at 
Churchtown, a short distance from the centre of 
the borough, and have been erected by the 
“Southport and Churchtown Botanic Gardens 
and Museum Company.” Already about 20,0001. 
have been spent on the gardens, and a further 
sum of 10,0001. has yet to be expended. The 





gardens cover an area of twenty acres. One of 
the most prominent objects of attraction on 


entering the gardens is the museum, which ig 
situated over the refreshment-rooms, access being 
obtained to it by a broad staircase. There are 
three departments in the museum, and in each 
the objects are well arranged. Natural history, 
geology, coins, medals, and curiosities are em- 
braced, the first-ramed section containing 
complete entomological group of the neighbour. 
hood. The conservatory is 48 ft. high, 40 yards 
long, and hasa breadth of 20 yards. Itis sur. 
rounded by a balcony or terrace 18 ft. wide, 
commanding a splendid view of the surrounding 
country. A large fountain stands in the centre 
of the conservatory, and the basin is intended 
for aquatic plants. The fernery is at the rear 
of the conservatory, and is divided into a series 
of “fairy glens.” Near the fernery are three 
plant-houses of considerable proportions, and a 
vinery divided into six compartments. The un. 
covered portion of the ground has been laid ont 
with flower. beds, walks, and avenues. A 
serpentine lake, about a quarter of a mile long, 
and 60 ft. wide, rans through the grounds, being 
spanned at intervals with rustic bridges. Part 
of the ground has been reserved as a croquet 
lawn, and another portion has been reserved for 
other out-door games. 

The designs for the buildings were prepared 
and carried out under the superintendence of 
Mesers. Mellor & Sutton, surveyors, of South. 
port. The grounds were laid out by Mr. John 
Shaw, of Manchester; and Mr. T. Duxfield was 
the contractor for the whole of the works. 








SWINDON. 


A sewrnc-Factory for Messrs. J. Compton & 
Son, of London, is being built at New Swindon, 
Wilts, at a cost of 2,0001., from designs by Mr. 
John J. Smith, architect, of New Swindon. 
Messrs. Langmead & Way, of London, are the 
builders. 

A new organ-chamber has been built, and 
alterations, additions, and repairs have been 
done to the parish church of St. Mark, New 
Swindon, from the designs of the same archi- 
tect. The builder was Mrs. Phillips, of Swindon. 
Further fands are required to carry out the 
whole of the architect’s designs. The church is 
in the Decorated style, and was built by the 
Great Western Railway Company over thirty 
years ago, from designs by Sir G. G. Scott. 

A cheese factory for the Aylesbury Dairy Com. 
pany is being erected in Station-road, uear the 
Great Western Railway goods shed. The por- 
tion called the “Cream Dairy” is a room 85 ft, 
in length and 30 ft. in breadth, while another 
room called the “Cheese Dairy” is 50 ft. by 
30 ft. The two cheese-rooms on the first floor 
are capacious, and in one an arrangement of hot 
water pipes adjusts the temperature at will, to 
accelerate the ripening of the cheese to bring it 
earlier to market. The offices are very complete : 
the fresh-whey tank discharging when needful 
into another near at hand, which can quickly 
empty itself by glazed stoneware pipes into the 
stale-whey tank, 18 ft. deep across the yard, 
for those fetching milk for pig-rearing. The milk- 
situated near the carriage-entrance convenient 
carts will be backed from the yard on to a plat. 
form, in the floor of which there is a large cistern, 
into which the milk is emptied, and this com- 
municates with a tank which discharges into a 
multitude of tins in the ‘‘Cream Dairy,” to 
eventually pass to the “ Cheese Dairy.” Steam 
machinery, now being erected by Mr. Affleck, of 
Swindon, will do the entire work. Mr. W. H. 
Read is the architect, and Mr. Wiltshire is the 
contractor. 








NOAH’S ARK. 


In the smaller “ Scripture History,” by 
W. Smith, LL.D. (1870), which contains an en. 
graving of Mount Ararat (p. 1), is the following 
“Note on Noah’s Ark” (p. 10), viz.—“The ark 
was to be made of gopher (i.¢., cypress-wood), a 
kind of timber which, both for its lightness and 
its durability, was employed by the Phoenicians 
for building their vessels. The planks of the ark, 
after being put together, were to be protected by 
a coating of pitch, or rather bitumen, which was 
to be laid on both inside and outside, as the most 
effectual means of making it water-tight. The 
ark was to consist of a number of rooms, or 
‘ nests,’—1.e., compartments, with a view, no 
doubt, to a convenient distribution of the dif. 
ferent animals and their food. These were to be 
arranged in three tiers, one above another, ‘ with 
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make it.’ Means also were to be provided for 
letting light intothe ark. The words, ‘A window 
shalt thou make to the ark, and in a cubit shalt 
thou finish it above,’ seem to imply a skylight, or 
series of skylights, a cubit wide, running the 
whole length of the ark, with a single compart. 
ment which could be opened at will. There was 
to be a door placed in the side of the ark. Of 
the shape of the ark nothing is said, but its 
dimensions are given. It was tobe 300 cubits in 
length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in height. Taking 
21 inches for the cubit, the ark would be 525 ft. 
in length, 87 ft. 6 in. in breadth, and 52 ft. 6 in. 
in height. This is very considerably larger than 
the largest man-of-war (1870). This huge struc- 
ture was only intended to float on the water, and 
was not, in the proper sense of the word, a ship. 
It had neither mast, sail, nor rudder; it was, in 
fact, nothing but an enormous floating house, or 
oblong box rather. Two objects only were aimed 
at in its construction: the one, that it should 
have ample stowage; and the other, that it 
should be able to keep steady upon the water.” 








ARCHITEOTURE IN SOUTH HOLLAND. 


Srr,— Possessing a tolerable personal acquaintance with 
Holland and its architecture, [have perused with no little 
interest Mr. W. H. Brewer's recent paper, as reported in 
your issue of the 8thinst. Permit me, however, to take 
exception to one passage therein. I read, in reference to 
Gouda Cathedral, how the geanle of that quaint little city 
*‘must have been tearing down pictures from the walls, 
and putting pictures into the windows at the same time! 
—e brilliant example of consistency which has recently 
been copied at Exeter Cathedral.’ When and how has 
this been done at Exeter? If Mr. Brewer refers to our 
reredos, he forgets that, although a Cornish archdeacon 
certainly did do his best to get it removed, yet, not only by 
popular exclamation, but by the law of the land, the Cornish- 
man’s iconoclastic desires were most signally defeated. 

So far as my knowledge goes, and I have every oppor- 
tunity for being correctly informed upon the point, no 
pictures or sculptures have ever (in modern times) been 
torn down or removed from the Cathedral Church of St. 
Peter at Exeter; on the contrary, many such additions 
have been made, Hagrey Hes, 








VARIOROUM. 


“Report of the Sanitary Condition of the 
Parish of St. Mary Islington, 1874-5,” by C. 
Meymott Tidy, M.B., shows a considerable quan. 
tity of good work done.——Lockwood & Co.’s 
Builders’ and Contractors’ Price Book for 1876 is 
revised andedited by Mr. Fras. T. W. Miller, Archi- 
tect, with some care, apparently.——Cassell’s Old 
and New London thus mentionsa famous resident 
in Golden-square :—‘ In the centre house on the 
south side of this square resided, for many years, 
Angelica Kauffmann, one of the original mem. 
bers of the Royal Academy, and who lived till 
1807. Of this lady a very amusing story is told 
illustrative of female folly and vanity. She was 
a great coquette, and pretended to be in love 
with several gentlemen at the same time. Once 
she professed to be enamoured of Nathaniel 
Dance ; to the next visitor she would divulge the 
great secret that she was dying for Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. However, she was at last rightly 
served for her duplicity, by marrying a very 
handsome fellow who pretended to be ‘Count 
Horn,’ an adventurer of the type of the Duc de 
Ronssillon of more recent times. With this 
alliance she was so pleased, that she made her 
happy conquest known to Queen Charlotte, who 
was much astonished that the Count should have 
been so long in England without coming to 
court! However, the real Count’s arrival was 
some time afterwards announced at Dover; and 
Angelica Kauffmann’s titled husband turned ont 
to be no other than the real Count’s valet de 
chambre! He was prevailed upon subsequently 
to accept a separate maintenance. After this 
man’s death she married an Italian, named 
Zucchi, and settled in Rome, where she spent 
her declining years. There is a portrait of 
Angelica, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, engraved by 
Bertolozzi.” 








Memorial of the late Sir Edmund 
Beckett.—There is now being erected in St. 
James’s Church, Doncaster, from a design by Sir 
Edmund Beckett, Q.C., and at the cost of the 
Beckett family, a reredos, as a memorial of the 
late Sir Edmund Beckett. The style is Geo. 
metrical Gothic, and the material is Ancaster 
stone, except the shafts which carry the arches, 
which are of Victoria marble. The work is ex- 
pected to be completed and the reredos open to 
view on Easter Sunday. The work is being 
carried out by Mr. Athron, and the carving by 


Mr. Scrivens, under the superintendence of Mr. | 


Teale, architect. 








Hiscellanen, 


Association to Protect the Rights of 
Anthors.—At the general meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, held on March 29th, a report from the 
Executive Committee was read, in which the 
committee state that both the English “ Dra. 
matic Authors’ Society” and the French 
“ Société des Gens de Lettres” have, by formal 
resolutions, expressed their cordial concurrence 
in the objects of the Association, and their 
desire to co-operate with them in every way in 
their power. A considerable number of dis- 
tinguished American authors, including the 
venerated name of William Cullen Bryant, have 
also signified their wish to become members of 
the Association, and will be forthwith proposed 
for election. Since the deputation to Mr. 
Disraeli, in May last, the Government has ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission, of which the 
honorary treasurer of this Association [Mr. 
Edward Jenkins, M.P.| is one, but the com- 
mittee regret to observe that the Commission 
as constituted can hardly be regarded as 
representing the classes most interested in these 
subjects. Since the formation of the Association, 
the Government have introduced a Bill into 
Parliament, which bas since become law, by 
which the right of English playwrights to adapt 
French pieces, and vice vers4, without the con- 
sent of their authors, has been abolished. The 
Association now consists of eighty members, who 
are, in accordance with the rules, all strictly 
authors of works which are the subject of copy- 
right or stage-right. As their number is in- 
creasing, the committee rightly suggest that it 
may be worthy of consideration, now or at some 
fature time, whether the objects of the Associa- 
tion might not be extended with a view to the 
more complete protection of the property and 
rights of the authors. 


A Fine Art Institute for Edinburgh.—A 
movement is on foot in Edinburgh for the forma- 
tion ofa Fine Art Institute. The Scotsman says 
that the object of the proposed Association, 
which is to be styled “The Albert Institute of 
the Fine Arts,” is the encouragement of art 
generally, and more especially of contemporary 
Scottish art; and to this end it is intended to 
hold an autumn exhibition of water colours and 
a winter exhibition of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, the gallery of the Institute being 
kept open during the remainder of the year for 
the exhibition and sale of works of art. There 
are to be three classes of members, ordinary, 
extraordinary, and honorary; and the funds of 
the Institute, after defraying working expenses, 
are to be applied exclasively to the promotion of 
art in such manner as may be determined by a 
council which is to comprise a certain number of 
professional artists. In connexion with this 
movement a company has been formed for the 
erection of an exhibition hall. Property has 
been purchased on the north side of Shandwick- 
place to the amouut of about 25,000/., and plans 
are being prepared by Mr. W. Beattie, architect, 
for a picture gallery with shops underneath and 
artists’ studios behind, the whole to be named 
the “ Albert Galleries.” The exhibition gallery 
is intended to be rented by the Institute, and 
under their management will be available as a 
place of resort where pictures may be seen all 
the year round. 


Wednesbury Pablic Buildings Compe- 
tition.— At a special meeting of the Wednesbury 
Local Board of Health, on the 5th inst., plans 
for the proposed baths and free library were sub- 
mitted. There were altogether nine sets, and 
these were reduced to three, and it was then 
decided to open the private letters which accom- 
panied the selected plans. The first was from 
Messrs. C. Townshend & Horton, Wednesbury 
and London; the second from Mr. Samuel 
Horton, of Wednesbury ; but the author of the 
third, which was marked with a triangle in a 
circle, could not be ascertained, as no letter 
accompanied it. These plans were selected 
for one principal reason: that the architects 
submitting them undertook their being carried 
out at the sum fixed upon by the Board, namely, 
3,2001, 

Metropolitan Improvements.— Mr. Edward 
Stanford has issued, as usua!, a map of London 
showing the improvements contemplated by Bills 
deposited for the session 1876. The informa- 
tion thus afforded will be found valuable by 


many. Compared with maps of some former | ( 


years, it shows that the proposed improvements 
are few. : 


The Albert Hall.—The Right Hon. Lyon 
Playfair, C.B., M.P., on the 7th inst., presided at 
& meeting of the Corporation of the Royal Albert 
Hall, to consider a Bill to make better provision 
for the maintenance of that structure. The 
chairman stated that, after passing the opposi- 
tion of the House of Commons, there was now 
@ Bill in the House of Lords to make better pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the Hall. The 
Bill reserved to the seat-holders the entire power 
of making an assessment, if they chose, for the 
maintenance of the hall. The funds which the 
Council had at their di for maintaining, 
repairing, and furnishing the hall, and support. 
ing the officers and servants, were derived chiefly 
from the receipts for letting the use of the hall 
upon particular occasions, and from concerts and 
other entertainments. Those funds had been 
wholly insufficient for the purpose, and the hal! 
must soon be closed unless a fund could be pro- 
vided. A majority of the members were willing 
that the seats should be charged at a rate not 
exceeding 21. per annum. On the motion of Sir 
Henry Thring, K.C.B., seconded by Mr. Godwin, 
it was resolved,— That the Bill entitled ‘an 
Act to make better provision for the maintenance 
of the Royal Albert Hall,’ as now submitted to 
the meeting, be consented to, and that the 
Council be authorised to consent to such altera. 
tions andamendments therein as may be found 
necessary during its progress through Parlia. 
ment.” 

Carisbrooke Church.—The Rev. Robert 
Nutt writes to the Hampshire Independent :— 
“‘ Whilst living at Carisbrooke as curate, it always 
grated on my recollection to hear Sir Francis 
Walsingham represented as the despoiler of 
Carisbrooke Church. I append an extract from 
Venables’s ‘Isle of Wight,’ where it is said that 
‘Walsingham not only destroyed the monastic 
buildings, but having persuaded the parishioners 
that the body of the church was large enough for 
them, and enforced his persuasions with the 
bribe of 100 marks, obtained permission to pull 
down the chancel, which his lease bound him to 
keep inrepair.. WhenI was at Melrose Abbey, 
abont 1849 or 1850, men were pulling down 
walls inside it, and my companions and I inveighed 
against the Vandalism, as we termed it; but on 
making inquiries we learned that the Harl of 
Buchan (I think it was) was having a chapel, a 
modern erection compared with the Abbey, 
pulled down to save the Abbey walls contiguous 
to it, and I fancy some equally reasonable cause 
might be assigned for the pulling down the 
chancel at Carisbrooke Church.” 

Kilmarnock New Cemetery.—A new ceme- 
try has been provided for Kilmarnock. The site 
is to the east of the town, and is 7: acres in 
extent. The superintendent’s house, which forms 
part of the entrance gateway, contains three 
rooms and kitchen, with scullery, &c. It isin 
the Scottish Baronial style, built with quarry- 
faced coursers, 6 in. to 7 in. high, with polished 
dressings and crowstepped gables. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Alexander Adamson, of Glasgow, 
whose plans were accepted from amongst six 
sets submitted in competition. Mr. Gemmill was 
inspector of works, and the contractors were,— 
Mr. Bolton for the formation of the grounds, and 
Mr. Ramsay for the other works. 

An Association of Inspectors of Nuisances. 
A meeting of inspectors of nuisances was held at 
Birmingham on the 4th inst., for the purpose of 
forming an Association of Inspectors of Nuisances 
for the Midland Counties. Mr. Woolley, the chief 
inspector for Birmingham, was elected president 
for the year; Mr. Rees, Kidderminster, and Mr. 
Harris, Solihull, vice-presidents ; and Mr. Allen, 
Aston, secretary. The objects of the Association 
are stated to be “ to afford mutual assistance in 
sanitary matters, and protection from vexatious 
charges made against any member of the Asso- 
ciation, arising from proceedings taken in the 
discharge of his duties.’’ 

Music.—A private performance of John Se- 
bastian Bach’s “ Mass in B Minor” took place at 
Cromwell House on the 8th inst., before a very 
large and critical audience, including several of 
the principal musicians in the country, assembled 
at the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Freake, 
Mr. Kemp was at the pianoforte; the organist 
was Mr. Pettit ; the conductor, Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt. The soloists were Madame Pauer, Miss 
Bentham, Mr. A. D. Coleridge, Mr. Kempton, 
Lady Catharine Coke, and Mr. Lionel Benson, 
and the choruses were sung by 120 amateurs 
‘besides “ Jenny Lind”), who have given steady 





practice to it for months. It was a very satis- 
factory performance. 
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Watney v. Trist and Others.—This case 
came before the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice on the 6th inst. It was an 
action arising out of a dispute between the 
partners of the firm of Norton, Trist, Watney, & 
Co., the auctioneers, under the articles of part- 
nership. Mr. Trist, one of the members, was 
empowered to admit two of his sons into the 
office of the firm as pupils, and accordingly did 
so in 1870 and 1874. Shortly afterwards he 
gave notice of his intention to take in a third 
son, Mr. G. A. Trist, but this was resisted by 
the other partners, who commenced the present 
suit to restrain him from so doing. Vice-Chan- 
cellor Malins granted an injunction up to the 
hearing of the cause restraining Mr. G. A. Trist 
from acting as pupil or clerk of the firm. 


Proposed New Free Library for Man- 
chester.— At the monthly meeting of the 
Manchester City Council, on the 5th inst., the 
Free Libraries Committee recommended that, in 
consequence of the unsafe condition of the 
buildiag in Campfield in which the books of the 
Public Free Library were stored, it was desirable 
that a new building should be erected in a more 
central position than the present building. In 
the course of the discussion which ensued, 
exception was taken to a supposed disposition 
towards extravagant expenditure in connexion 
with public institutions; and it was ultimately 
agreed that the further consideration of the 
question should be postponed. 


Value of Timber grown on Waste Lands. 
An illustration of the value of timber on waste 
iands in the Highlands is afforded by a sale of 
wood which took place on the estate of the Earl 


of Cawdor, in Nairnshire, the other day. In 
1820 two hills on the Cawdor property, of about | 
300 acres in extent, and of almost no agricultural | 


value, were planted with fir and other trees, and | 
after successive thinnings, the sale of which | 
realised large sums, the remainder of the wood | 
has just been sold off for the sum of 16,0001. | 
The sums realised for the wood on this waste | 
land during the fifty years is stated to be equal | 
per acre to the return for the best arable land in | 
the country. 


Architectural Association of Ireland.— | 
An ordinary general meeting of the members of 
this Society was held on Thursday evening, the | 
30th ult., Mr. T. H. Longfield in the chair, when 


Death ofan Italian Engineer.—A telegram 
from Rome, dated the 5th inst., says :—“ Italian 
engineering loses an illustrious representative 
in Signor Severino Grattoni, who died at Turin 
yesterday. His name will always be honourably 
associated with the Mont Cenis tunnel, an under- 
taking planned, under Count Cavour’s auspices, 
by Sommeiller and Grandis, who also invented 
the instruments required for its completion, but 
were indebted to Signor Grattoni for its actual 
execution amid obstacles which would have 
baffled an engineer of inferior energy or resource.” 

An Aquarium and Winter Garden for 
Clifcon.—A private meeting of influential 
residents in Clifton was held on the 5th inst., in 
furtherance of the proposed Aquarium and 
Winter Garden. The site suggested is an open 
space of ground fronting on the Pembroke-road 
and on the Oakfield-road. A committee was 
appointed to wait on the Society of Merchants, 
with a view to acquiring the site. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. John Norton, the 
architect. 


The Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park. 
The workmen in the Zoological Society’s Garden 
are constructing a large temporary building, 
with an adjoining yard, intended for the recep. 
tion of the Prince of Wales’s living collection of 
Indian animals, which will be deposited there on 
his Royal Highness’s return to this country. The 
spot selected for the building is at the southern 
end of the gardens, near the reservoir. 


Memorial of Captain Sanders, R.N.— 
Mr. E. J. Physick, ecalptor, has been commis. 
sioned to execute this work, to be erected in the 
Parish Church of Cheshunt. It consists of a 





marble mural tablet, in which the emblems of 
the profession of the deceased stand out in good 
relief. Captain Sanders, R.N., was one of the 
now few surviving officers present at the Battle 
of Trafalgar. 

A New Theatre for Leeds.—It is stated 
that the land, with additions, at present occupied 
by Mr. Adams’s Circus at Leeds has been pur. 
chased for the site of the new theatre. It will 
be constructed to accommodate over 3,000 
people, and the stage will be one of the largest 
in the kingdom. The capital of the company is 
50,0007. Mr. W. Corson, a local architect, is 
preparing the plans. 

St. Mary’s Aldermary.—As to your account 


Mr. James H. Owen, M.A., delivered an extem- | of the intended restoration of St. Mary’s Alder- 
pore lecture on the “ Earth-Closet System.” The | mary Church,—Mr. Fish is, as you have stated, 


paper was illustrated by a series of diagrams on | 
the blackboard. Mr. J. J. O'Callaghan gave | 
testimony as to the value of the earth system in | 
remote districts where there was no water car- | 
riage obtainable without enormous expense, not | 
only in the first cost of construction, but also in | 
subsequent repairs, where the apparatus was, 
subject to rough treatment. 


Manchester Tidal Navigation. — In a 
recent report by Mr. Hamilton Fulton upon this | 
subject, he refers to the pollution of the Mersey. 
and its tributaries, and recommends that the 
sewage of Manchester, Warrington, &c., should 
be taken to an outfall below Runcorn, and there | 
discharged in the capacious reservoir of the | 
estuary, and that the works connected there- 
with should be carried out in and simultaneously 
with those in Mr. Fulton’s design of the pro- 
posed tidal navigation. This arrangement would, 
it is said, tend to diminish the outlay, and | 
would relieve that portion of the Mersey from | 
pollution. 


An Infectious Diseases Hospital for 
Salford.—We learn that the proposal of the 
Salford Corporation to convert Wilton House 
and four adjoining cottages, in Cross-lane, to the 
purposes of a hospital for the treatment of cases 
of infectious diseases, has received the unqualified 
approval of the Local Government Board, and 
the application made to that authority for a loan 
of 5,0001. to defray the expense of making the 
necessary alterations in the building has been 
granted. It is expected that in the course of a 
few weeks the Corporation will be able to pro- 
vide adequate means for isolating all cases of 
infectious disease. 


A New Approach to the Victoria Em- 
bankment.—On the 4th inst. a new approach 
to the Victoria Embankment, by way of Craven- 
street, Strand, was completed and thrown open 
to the public by order of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. Craven-street formerly ended in a 
cul de sac facing the river. This has now been 
removed, and the roadway continued to the Em. 
bankment at the junction with Northumberland- 


a contractor for the work, but I am also con. 
tractor for it, his part being the exterior and 
structural work, and mine the entire wood 
fittings of the interior.—A. Roptnson. 
Proposed Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archzological Society.—The inaugural meet- 
ing is to be held in the New Lecture Room of 
the Museum and Library, Queen’s-road, Bristol, 
on Friday, April 21st, at half-past two o’clock. 
The Lord-Lieutenant of the county will preside, 
supported by the Bishop of the diocese. 


A New Workhouse at Burnley.—A new 
workhouse, to accommodate 350 paupers, has just 
been opened at Burnley. A large hospital is 
attached. Thetotal cost will be about 20,009!. 
The buildings have been erected from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Wadding- 
ton, architect, Burnley. 

Trade Book.—Messre. John Bolding & Sons 
(South Molton-street) have issued an illustrated 
catalogue of plambers’, engineers’, and gasfitters’ 
brasswork and sanitary earthenware, which forms 
a usefal and dependable price-book so far as it 
goes. 

House Accommodation in Manufacturing 
Towns.—A paper, by Mr. W. Henman, on “ Eco. 
nomic Dwellings for the Working Classes,” read 
at the Cleveland Institution of Engineers, led to 
a long and usefal discussion, which is reported 
in the North of England Building Trade Review. 








TENDERS 


_For the construction of drainage works for the Hastings 
Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. Wm, Andrews, borough 
engineer. Quantities by Messrs. Cross & Wells :— 









MNNEN, ddoxescadcbarkadoadhicccesh £4,459 0 0 
MPMINIIA, snsusevscatenievitcncbertocainiees 4,040 0 0 
Champion 3,830 0 0 
Geary .... 3,829 0 0 
Vidler . 3,699 0 0 
Longhurst « 3,575 10 0 
SR . 3,626 0 0 
Gasson (accepted) ........c:.000s000 3,294 0 0 





For sundry painting works to New-court Chapel, Hollo- 
way. Messrs. Searle, Son, & Hayes, architects :— 
Pitman & Cathbertson ............... £114 0 0 





avenue, 





Wontaer, Smith, & Son (accepted) 10819 0 


For the construction of engine and boiler houses, chim. 
ney-shaft, &c., at the Hastings water-works, for the Urban 
Sanitary Authority. Mr. Edward Easton, engineer, 
Quantities by Messrs. Cross & Wells :— 








Womersley........ epsvedgenasennesen «ee £3,200 0 0 
Parks ...... - 3,076 0 0 
Geary .. 2,990 0 0 
WRIT cccsccecevszeeven Peevcceecere essere 2,963 0 O 
Russell (accepted) .....00seeeeeees 2,670 0 0 


For painting and decorative works at Powis Lodge, 
Beddington-lane, Surrey. Mr. W. Newton Dunn, archi- 
tect :— 

Clements ....cccccccrrsrsereses covcceveece 207 0 O 
Oe 5 ileal tin dh Mya Opa 260 0 0 
Pitman & Cuthbertson{(accepted) 259 0 0 


For warehouse, Barbican, E.C, :— 





Lawrence ...... .. £4,829 0 0 
Sewell & Son 3,825 0 0 
Crabb .......+. 3,796 0 0 
Bangs & Co. 3,774 0 0 
Moreland & Nixon . 3718 6 8 
TRAM OUR i vccccccssens a. 3,699 0 0 
Scrivener & White ........c.cesereee 3,639 0 0 
Sharpington & Co, weeercceeees «. 98,633 0 0 
OOUBTIBIE: 5. o:svccascessevessiconcesssanses 3,535 0 0 

OW cco veccnccsutanepdayesobensnnvsatees 3,477 0 0 
CalltMn ....cacesncecensssensiocecesect -. 3,359 0 0 
MALO Y. ccsgsvocaressstavccsvoysencessosaces 3,287 0 0 


For proposed new fronts, ke., to St. James’s Chapel, 
Westmoreland-street, W. Mr. F.C. Penrose, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 








CRIERE cacennixciiebioniriestncetee Seo 
| eed . 3,847 0 0 
Gould & Brand. 3,697 0 0 

OP vesenk A 3,677 0 0 
Crisp ... 3,640 0 0 
Hill, Higgs 3,400 0 0 


For the erection of new municipal buildings at New- 
bury, in the county of Berks. Mr, James H. Money, 
architect :— 


Oeowlord BO iicnscaccisconnascsessns £5,597 0 0 
WOMOR Lina scnencnsstncgatnvarsivecscscctus 5,492 14 0 
NE ov cocscnuamnacsanisncesatonnteuare 5,080 16 3 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill ............00+ 4,990 0 0 
BR. & W. Harrison cecorcsersesccesee 4,800 0 0 
OClOMOREEG .o0.sccsceccsscsecsenesesctsnce . 4,569 0 0 
Elliott 9 0 
Crook 00 


— 
7 





Bishop 





For the erection of new Board schools at Inkpen, near 
Hungerford, i» the county of Berks, for the Inkpen School 
Board. Mr. James H. Money, architect :— 

Bance (accepted) .........sesseeee £1,300 0 0 





For the supply and delivery of cast and wrought iron- 
work, for a new sluice for the Royal Militsry Canal, Dym- 
church, Romney Marsh. Mr. H. D. Good, engineer. 
Quantities supplied :— 


Drury & Biggleston .........00++ £1,248 0 0 
Barrels B BOG s.ccrcissscessecvesseeee 1,179 8 10 
IIE eaisctesps nersiidensicstiatackercakan 1,028 0 0 
Hanns, Donald, & Wilson” ...... 1,016 0 0 


* Accepted. 





For the erection of a pair of cottages and entrance- 
lodge, Bittacy, Mill-bill, tor Mr. Henry Eley. Mr. George 
Judge, jun,, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Bray- 


shaw :— 
AMIE sc oskiccssunixsseeee aedecedeniousa’ £1,685 0 0 
POOR sacs ceisndssconte eonabseusiigndia 1,594 0 0 
SMD ivscsaSscuiadesksniaiadkdateatinne 1,524 0 0 
BOING « oyunsscccanescntevessausoctvnabense 1,445 0 0 
Titmas (accepted) ......ccccsecseee 1,429 0 0 


For alterations and additions to No. 9, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, for Messrs. Warre, Robins, & Burges. Mr. J. W. 
Sanders, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Bray- 
shaw :— 

Burgess (accepted)............cseseeee £384 0 0 


For works at Shoredit« h churchyard, and burial-ground’ 
Hackney-road :— 


Churchyard. Burial-ground. 
eee GL166 © Onc £427 0 0 
Browa & Sons OO OO isc 320 0 0 
I itivsicrns: SAN ede 300 
WO0GS ...c0sscs00s 700 0 0 icv 276.0 0 
Waldram......... 695 O O..... 269 0 0 
FOR cciss sacs ~ CSD Gras 2488 0 0 

* Accepted. 


For new roofs and general repairs to Nos. 160 and 162, 
Great Titchtield-street. Mr. K. I’ Anson, architect :— 







RIMMEL ec caskuinnstnepgnevessahubuwnteminon £960 0 0 
Ryder & Son . 768 0 0 
Shaw .... 770 @ 0 
Fairchild 753 0 0 
Perkins .... . 740 0 0 
Cole (accepted) ..... .. 600 0 0 


For alterations to the Hole-in-the-Wall, Chancery-lane, 
for Mr. Teale. Mr. Jewhurst, architect :— 


Oughtwaite & Clark ..........ee £375 0 0 
OME: ostecteiie pesbesudenagesévesretetccunce 860 0 0 
I i ashen sscoccarsiciossecvatetee linn 29 0 «0 


For building four cottages and outbuildin : 
gate. Mr. T. J. Hull, architect ;— Sathtihtien 








Stamp & Bowtle .......sseee00--. £1,873 0 0 
Kerriss 200 
Rist & Browa 00 
Pilshaw ... 00 
Bentley 00 
Newby (accepted) 0 0 


For model dwellings, London-road, Enfield. Mr, T. J. 
Hill, architect :— 


GREY Be TOD cco pccscsccaiesodebans cece: £1,900 0 0 
For a warehouse to be erected in Bury-street St. Mary 


Axe, for Messrs, Ashton & Green, Quantities by Messrs. 
Batstone and Sons. Mr, H. H. Collins, architect :— 


Ashby, Brothers ....00..0.scccccesee £4,397 0 
Sheffield ........., Peceessecevcosoersseess 4,387 0 
Baags & Co. . y 






Morter... 





tf eee 





ecocooooc 


Abrahams ........ Gnanicidiatias 4,073 
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